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PREFACE. 


One cannot help feeling that there is a certain 
amount of waste in our present-day use of the 
Psalms. 

There is waste of emotion, in repeating words 
which express the widest extremes of joy or pain, 
without inheriting much share in the transports or 
the tragedy. There is some waste of intellectual 
power, in reading at frequent intervals words 
which describe a situation not made clear to us; 
and there is considerable waste of some of the 
best poetry in the world, by making it part of 
a daily routine instead of an aid to real devotion. 

The Psalter is an ocean; or if not that, itis an 
inland sea which leads to the ocean of Hebrew 
poetry. The intelligence of boy or girl is a vessel 
well adapted for navigating this ocean, and 
seldom reluctant for the voyage. But somehow 
water has got into the boat and hinders progress. 
This ttle book is an attempt to bale a portion of 
the water out, and send the craft more freely 
forward, responding readily to wind and helm. 


It only needs to see the Psalms in their true 
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setting, to feel a thousand times more interested 
in them than we do at present. We cannot hope 
to recover all the details of that setting; but 
every hint or detail that we can recover makes 
us better able to use the Psalter as our own. 

Recent scholarship has done a great deal 
towards bringing us nearer to the Psalmists 
(whether authors or compilers of the Hebrew 
hymn-book) ; only the treasures of research and 
scholarship have not been, for the most part, 
minted small for daily change. A host of illustri- 
ous men, from Bishop Lowth onwards, have done 
this great work; and the results of all their 
labours, with his own, are put before us by 
Dr. Briggs in the ‘International Critical Com- 
mentary.’ 

With the help of this invaluable book the 
following notes have been prepared. In order 
to keep them of a convenient size, the Psalms 
have not been printed in the text; but the 
references are given to the Prayer Book version, 
and all that is necessary for reading the book 
is to have a Psalter (Bible or Prayer Book 


version) at hand. 
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THE PSALMS AND THEIR 
MAKERS, 


INTRODUCTION, 


Wuar are the Psalms? Why do we sing them 
through every month? Why do we take one 
book out of the Bible to read through so much 
more often than others ? 

A great deal that is in them is difficult, and 
often seems wrong; and when we do come to 
something that is particularly beautiful, or to 
something that suits the special day, then most 
often it changes after a verse or two, and we seem 
to get into the dark again. Many of them are 
mournful and gloomy, telling of people whose 
lives were fuller of injustice and pain than ours 
are likely to be: others, that are happier, seem 
to find all their joy in Church services, in a way 
that is hardly real to ordinary people. 

There are a good many answers that might be 
made to these questions. Thus, the psalms were 
the Jews’ hymn-book long ago, and especially in 
our Lord’s time; they rose to His lips when He 
was beset by enemies, and when death was coming 
to Him. Some of them seem to speak as clearly 
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of Him as though they had been written on 
purpose—the Shepherd, and the Martyr whose 
hands and feet were pierced; the King’s son 
placed at his right hand, and the King’s son 
who was to bring justice and peace to his 
subjects. And great men in every century, from 
David’s time to this, have loved and used the 
Psalms so much, that it seems right for us to 
follow them. 

But all this leaves a great deal unexplained : 
that is to say, it gives reasons for using some of 
the psalms, but not for singing them so much as 
we do, hard and easy parts alike. Let us try 
some other reasons. First, the psalms are like a 
great picture gallery; or rather, they are hke 
windows, letting us into the life of people centuries 
ago. 

There is a fairy story in which a boy gets to 
‘the end of the world,’ and when he is there he 
sees a number of windows. He is allowed to go 
and look through them, and finds that each window 
has a different view from the next, just as the 
pictures in separate frames have nothing to do 
with each other. 

Now, the psalms are like these windows—they 
give us magic glimpses of a life that is over and 
gone—so far gone that we could never tell what 
the people in those days thought about, unless 
we had these poems of theirs to show us what 
they sang about. 

Some of them show us views of a time when 
it was dangerous to be good, and when those who 
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lived in peace and honesty were continually 
robbed and ill-used by lawless ruffians; others, 
hke the Ist Psalm, speak of a time when it was 
unfashionable to be good, but not dangerous: one 
might be scorned, but not ill-treated, for spending 
time over ‘the Law.’ 

One psalm tells of the homesickness of a man 
in banishment who loved his country, and whose 
strong desire was to be back at the great Temple 
services; another seems rather against these 
services, and asks whether Gop is not too great 
and high to mind about the things offered to 
Him ? 

The 29th Psalm shows us life in the wild up- 
lands, the 23rd in the grass country, the 65th in 
cultivated land, the 87th in a town. We read a 
monarch’s thoughts in the 101st, a courtier’s in 
the 45th and 61st, a soldier’s in the 18th, a 
private townsman’s in the 127th, a student’s in 
the alphabetical acrostics, the. 25th, 34th, or 
111th. 

The 78th, 105th, and 106th are long ballads, 
such as might be sung round the fire of an evening, 
or on a tedious journey ; while the 11th, 26th, and 
86th are little bursts of poetry, just a cry of pain 
or relief or hope of better things. 

Who wrote the psalms? David began them. 
David has the great honour of having made the 
first start, sung the first songs and taught them, 
as he taught the men of Judah his lovely ‘ Song 
of the Bow.’ David showed his people how songs 
could be made—after that it was easy for others 
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to follow him. David sang of his outlaw days 
(7th), of his dangers and deliverances (13th), of 
his struggles and his victories (18th), and of the 
crowning moment of his life, when he was per- 
mitted to bring the sacred Ark to Zion (24th) ; 
and David’s name echoes on in the psalms com- 
posed by other poets, either when they mention 
him, or when their songs seem to speak with his 
very voice. 

Next come some psalms—all happy ones— 
which might have been written for the joyous 
court of Solomon, or some king whose reign, like 
his, began in sunshine; while another triumphant 
hymn (46th) recalls how the great Empire of 
Assyria had failed to touch the much-loved city. 

After this, dark days,—such as we read of in 
England under King Stephen or King John; no 
safety, scant justice. The 36th Psalm, and 
several others, open the window on to one of the 
eloomiest scenes that we can find. 

But the saddest day that ever passed in Israel’s 
history, passed almost in silence ; only the Book 
of Lamentations paints the sack of Jerusalem 
under Nebuchadnezzar, and describes the troops 
of captives who made the dreary march to the 
plains of Assyria. The last chapter of Kings, 
which teils the history, is like the speaking of a 
person choked witli grief, whose heart is too heavy 
to utter song. 

Only one psalm tells distinctly of the Seventy 
Years’ captivity in Babylon, though others (79th, 
88th, 142nd) may show the mind of the Israelites 
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in the banishment which they described as‘ prison’ 
or ‘ the grave.’ 

At last came a prospect of their return home, 
and then indeed there is a burst of song; but it 
is soon followed by plaintive cries, which tell how 
desolate the nation was in its ruined dwelling. 

A time of greater prosperity followed, when 
the high-minded Nehemiah came from the Persian 
court and succeeded in checkmating Israel’s 
envious neighbours. The beautiful Nature-poems, 
Psalm 8 and Psalm 29, the historical ballad 66, 
and the Temple-anthem 65, show how the spirit 
of thanksgiving flowed forth as soon as danger 
was removed. 

As years went on, the people resorted still more 
to tales of their former history to encourage and 
guide them—the 68th and 89th Psalms were sung 
with this intention ; the 44th begins with history 
and goes on to passionate prayer; while the 48th 
and 85th are full of confidence that the great 
deeds of Gop in the past will be outdone in the_ 
future. 

Yet another set of conquerors came to dispose 
of the helpless nation. Alexander the Great 
conquered the whole Empire of Assyria with its 
tributary kingdoms, and Palestine fell first to one 
of his generals and then to the successors of 
another, tossed to and fro to any foreign victor 
who could rob his neighbour. 

Last of all comes the part of Jewish history 
which lies outside the Old Testament and before 
the New—the revolt of the Maccabees. Several 
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psalms were written about it, and many others 
were made ‘ modern’ by a few verses added to 
them, to tell of the extraordinary things that 
happened then. 

It was in the second century before Christ, 
when the overlord of Palestine was ‘ the Syrian 
King ’—that is, no descendant of Naaman’s 
master who ruled from Damascus, but a 
Greek King whose capital was the new city of 
Antioch. 

In 168 B.c. the reigning sovereign, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, began the first religious persecution 
of which history tells; the Jews living in his 
dominions were the martyrs, and died nobly for 
their faith, until the Levite family whose leader 
was the hero, Judas Maccabeus, with most 
astounding courage and success drove back 
the Syrian armies, and again consecrated the 
Temple to the service of Gop. 

It will be as well to set down very shortly in 
order the events of this great war for religious 
freedom, though they can best be read in the Book 
of Maccabees. 

When Antiochus succeeded to the throne of 
Syria there were two parties among the Jews: 
one, strict in all that regarded the Law, hostile 
to foreign ways, but inclined to wish for Egypt 
as a master; the other, ready to imitate every- 
thing that was called “ Greek,’ and to seek the 
favour of the court at Antioch. The real ruler 
in Jerusalem at this time (we do not know for how 
long before) was the High Priest, and two men 
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of the court or ‘Grecian’ side aimed at this 
dignity—Jason openly, and Menelaus by stealth. 
Jason succeeded in supplanting his own brother, 
the High Priest Onias, and ruled in the city for 
three years, introducing all the Greek customs 
that he could; in 171 Menelaus turned him out 
and took his place. Jason, shortly after, contrived 
to depose him for a while, and thus drew on the city 
a visit from Antiochus—a punitive expedition. 
The King took away all the treasures from the 
House of Gop and ‘ made a great slaughter,’ so 
that the whole country was left mourning. 

But two years later he did still worse: he sent 
“a chief collector ’ to Jerusalem, who treated it as 
a defeated city; set fire to the fortress, pulled down 
houses and ramparts, sold women and children 
into slavery, and built a strong citadel for the 
master race to hold. It was now that all Jewish 
ordinances were forbidden, both in public worship 
and in private life; the sacred books were de- 
stroyed, and an altar to ‘ Zeus Olympius’ was 
reared up upon the altar of burnt offerings in 
the Temple. Many perished rather than become 
apostates, and women were thrown from the 
walls for the crime of having their infants 
circumcised. 

In 167, an aged priest named Mattathias, living 
at Modin, a town about thirteen miles out of 
Bethel, raised the standard of revolt; and his 
five sons, Judas Maccabeus or The Hammerer 
and his brothers, fought valiantly against the 
oppressors. Two parties combined under them : 
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the ‘ Hasidzans,’ that is ‘ the godly ’—inheritors 
of the title we know so well in the psalms—and 
the personal followers of The Hammerer. 

In the first year of their revolt the Book of 
Daniel came out, and its tales of heroism greatly 
strengthened the hearts of the rebels, while its 
predictions gave them hope. Mattathias died 
in 166, and Judas, though third among his sons, 
became the leader. 

His successes were most brilliant, and resound 
through the psalms of this period ; by the middle 
of the year 165 he had won four victories and was 
strong enough to hold Jerusalem, though not the 
new citadel. Now came his chance to purify the 
Temple, and to hallow it again for the service of 
Gop. This was‘ The Feast of the Dedication,’ kept 
ever after as a day of rejoicing (St. John x. 22), 
and still observed by Jewish congregations every- 
where throughout the world. 

In 164 Antiochus died in Persia. He left a 
young son, and the real power was disputed for 
by two ‘advisers.’ One of these, Lysias, won some 
advantage over the Jews, and Judas’ brother 
Eleazar died heroically in battle against him. 
Jerusalem was besieged, and greatly tried by 
famine, but the divisions among the Syrians forced 
them to make terms; they promised that the 
Jews should walk after their own laws, ‘ as afore- 
times,’ and the siege was raised. Thus the cause 
for which ‘ the godly’ had been fighting seemed 
won, but it was not securely won. The young 
king was very shortly after put to death, and his 
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uncle Demetrius became king in Antioch. This 
new tyrant sent a general * to destroy the people,’ 
who was powerful enough to be able to enter 
Jerusalem and insult the priest and elders; but 
Judas defeated and slew him, and procured for 
the country ‘rest a little while’ He now 
sought the friendship of the Romans, and _ his 
embassy was well received; but while it was 
away Demetrius sent another army, and in the 
battle of Elasa, near Beth-horon, Judas fell. 

This was in 161, and a time of great confusion 
followed. The eldest brother of Judas was slain 
by Arabs in a trifling raid. No party was strong 
enough to rule, until in 153 the fifth of the brothers, 
Jonathan, became High Priest. In 143 he was 
taken prisoner, through stratagem, by a Syrian 
general, and Simon the second brother, the last 
who was left of the family, became leader. He 
succeeded in freeing Judea altogether, and 
captured the citadel built twenty-six years earlier 
in Jerusalem, which had always been in alien 
hands. In 138 his own sons won another battle 
over a Syrian army, and though he was treacher- 
ously murdered by a Jew in 135, the state remained 
powerful and respected as he had left it, until 
it fell to the Roman power only about sixty years 
before our Lord was born. 


We have now taken a very hasty and skimming 
glance through our ‘ windows’; we must go 
back and examine the glimpses more closely, but 
first of all we may as well consider one or two 
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things that must have struck us as noteworthy, 
or especially strange, in some of these views. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all in the Book 
of Psalms is this: that they often speak the lan- 
guage of revenge. It comes so often that we need 
not quote any passages; the very best of the 
psalmists seem to use it; those who speak most 
worthily of Gop, or most humbly and truthfully 
about themselves, are yet always ready to turn on 
their enemies with a savage shout, and call on 
Gop Himself to ‘ persecute them with His tempest ’ 
or ‘ make their children fatherless.’ 

Now we are taught by the example of our Lord 
and many of His best servants to use the psalms 
as prayers; and so we may say that for us now, 
in reading or singing them, it is most natural and 
useful to look upon ‘ enemies ’ as the unseen things 
that hinder our Christian life and warfare. ‘ All 
mine enemies shall be confounded and sore vexed, 
ie. all my movements of anger or spite and the 
vain conceited thoughts that vex me. 

‘He lieth waiting secretly ’ is just what strong 
temptation does for us. ‘ The Lorp shall root out 
all deceitful lips °—this to us is almost a promise 
that Gop will hear the request we make in another 
place: ‘Set a watch, O Lorp, before my mouth.’ 
There are a great many verses, from one end of 
the book to the other, that we may take as our 
own in this way, and we often feel that such 
strong expressions are Just what we want in our 
daily battles. It is true that the enemies the 
psalmist spoke of were men like ourselves, while 
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the enemies we want help against are too often a 
part of ourselves ; but to treat them in this way as 
foes is the surest way to rout them. 

Still, there are a multitude of expressions that we 
cannot use in this way; and besides, it remains 
true that a very great many psalms speak about 
hostility and revenge in a fierce spirit which makes 
us feel: ‘ How was this man better than his 
enemies ? ’ 

Ido not think that we can solve this riddle so 
as to make everything clear, but there are thoughts 
which will take us some little way further. 

For one thing, our Lord’s words * but it shall 
not be so with you’ show us plainly—(i) that our 
standard of honour is to be higher than that of 
the Old Testament people; and (ii) that we are 
not to be hard upon them for failing to reach ours. 

Why are we not to be hard upon them ? Because 
their lives were so much darker than ours, their 
surroundings far more full of cruelty and harshness. 
We, who have not felt the blow, cannot tell the 
sufferer how he ought to bear it. 

What makes it so difficult for us to put our- 
selves into their place is this—that nowadays the 
uncivilised races, among whom cruelty abounds, 
are at the bottom; white men have, on the whole, 
‘dominion over them.’ 

Now and then, but very seldom, uncivilised 
and really savage enemies get the better of a few 
white men. We may read in the story of the 
Afghan or Zulu wars how horrible their cruelty 
is towards captured enemies; and the worst thing 
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about it is, that the cruelty which seems so out- 
rageous to us is customary and everyday among 
them. Then it is that we should find that we 
too could hardly help praying against them; we 
could hardly put all our hearts into an honest faith 
that Gop will do justice, without being very sure 
that He will ‘ pour out His indignation’ upon our 
enemies, until there are ‘ none to dwell in their 
tents.’ 

There is one great difference between men of the 
Bible and ourselves; they seem to have told out 
all their thoughts to Gop, whether they were angry 
or kind, hopeless or triumphant. We, on the 
other hand, are afraid to take our thoughts to Him, 
unless they are about ‘ serious things.’ There is a 
great deal of good in this ‘ shyness’ of ours, as to 
bringing Him our thoughts about the things that 
interest us; but there is some harm too, and we 
might learn much from these men of ancient days 
who spoke freely to Him about their pleasures 
and troubles, about the neighbours who outwitted 
them, took advantage of them, or flouted their 
ideas of justice. 

There are passages in the psalms (such as the 
38th, 88th, 57th, 80th, &c.) in which the window 
opened for us shows so clearly the sufferings of 
innocent people under unjust rule (like Naboth 
under Ahab) that we feel we can join hands 
with them, so to speak, across all the wide gap 
made by generations that have passed. This 
alone would be a reason for reading the sorrow- 
ful and indignant poems, to unite ourselves by 
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sympathy with those whose lot has been harder 
than our own. 

It is not only the men whose ‘ innocent blood 
filled Jerusalem ’ under King Manasseh that we are 
joined to in this way, it is also those who have 
suffered under tyranny in England and other lands 
inevery age. In the world as it is now, every good 
thing has its bad side, and the desire the psalmists 
felt to see their enemies ‘ paid out’ was for the 
most part the dark side of a very bright quality, 
their strong belief that Gop is fair and just. We 
Christians are taught that we should not let our 
belief be mixed (or alloyed) with any base metal 
such as revenge, but we must not forget that the 
bright steel armour of faith has been handed down 
to us from David’s warriors, and that we are 
indebted for it to them. 


‘ 


There is another difficulty which puzzles a good 
many readers of the psalms: I mean the word 
‘ hell,’ which comes fifteen times or more, and does 
not seem to agree with what we learn in other 
places about punishment. ‘ Hell’ in Old English 
means ‘ a hollow,’ i.e. a covered hidden place, very 
much what comes before our mind’s eye when we 
read in heathen books of ‘ the shades’ as the place 
where the departed live. Sheol, the Hebrew word 
for it in the psalms and prophets, seems to have 
much the same meaning. It is not very difficult, 
if we collect all the passages in the Old Testament 
that speak of ‘ Sheol,’ i.e. the land of the dead, to 
form a picture to ourselves of the way in which the 
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early Israelites regarded it. They thought of this 
earth as a vast flat plain, with the different nations 
parcelled out upon it; the heavens an arch above, 
where the different gods of the nations dwelt; and in 
a hollowin the foundations of the earth the shadowy 
land where spirits lived again, a sad and sunless life, 
which no one could look forward to with pleasure. 

They had no clear idea of the other world as a 
world where wrong is set right, until about the 
time of the Book of Daniel ; and so the words and 
verses about ‘hell, ‘ the pit,’ and ‘ the grave’ do 
not guide us as to what we ought to believe about 
it, but show us how brave and stedfast people 
could be, even without the hope of a new life to 
hold them fast. 

A good many of the lesser difficulties in the 
Psalms will disappear, if we remember that it was 
the Israelites’ habit to speak of a nation as one 
person. We, too, often personify our own country 
and others; we say ‘ England expects, &c., 
* Fair France lies bleeding,’ ‘ India is waiting,’ and 
so forth, but we always think of a nation as a 
woman. The Hebrew poets were wiser and used 
both sexes, speaking of cities generally as women, 
of countries as men. 

Sometimes it is: 

From the daughter of Zion all her majesty is departed. 

Z Lam. i. 6. 


The daughter of Tyre shall be there with a gift. 
Ps. 45, verse 12. 
Sit on the ground without a throne, O daughter of the 
Chaldeans. 
Is. xlvii. 1. 
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At other times : 


» We have heard of the pride of Moab that he is very proud. 
Ts. xvi. 6. 
When Israel was a child I loved him. 
Hosea xi. 1. 


Thou leaddest Joseph like a sheep. 
Ps. 80, verse 1. 


These are clear enough; but ‘ My lovers and 
neighbours did stand looking upon my trouble,’ 
“Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit,’ seem at 
first to tell of one man, yet they were written of the 
nation also. The psalms were more often written 
about ‘Israel’ than about ‘ Israelites’; the 
nation ‘ personified’ is not only spoken about, 
but is the speaker. 

The name ‘ David,’ too, stands for the whole 
race of his successors ; it means the line of kings 
who inherited his crown, and the royal line of poets 
who inherited his genius. David laid the founda- 
tion of the Psalter, just as Moses did of the Law ; 
without him there would have been no Psalter, 
and thus the psalms are often quoted under his 
name in the New Testament; though very often, 
too, they are quoted simply as words of the Holy 
Ghost, not mentioning the men who put the 
message into words, but the Spirit who breathed 
it into the heart. 

We said, What are the Psalms? Let us 
change the question a little and ask, What is the 
Psalter ? 

We open the psalms in the Prayer Book, and it is 
like opening the gate into a garden; the plants 
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all trim and well ordered, the bushes pruned, and 
the creepers trained; plants for use are set in 
straight lines, and plants for ornament are grouped 
together. ; 

So it is with these old-time hymns; there are 
‘ odes ’ or poems that grow wild, like some beauti- 
ful creeper that would be spoilt by clipping ; 
there are grave sober thoughts arranged in alpha- 
bets, like plants in line; there are little seedlings 
of hope or faith or insight, that grow bigger as we 
sing them or pray them; and there are verses of 
help or explanation! added to difficult psalms, 
just as we tie up carnations to stakes to make 
the blossoms show better. Some of the psalms 
have their beauty on the surface, as we grow 
ferns for their graceful leaves; others are like 
plants that we value most for their seed; these 
are the psalms that the Jews valued for the 
‘promise * in them of a champion to come and 
deliver the nation, and which we value as referring 
to our Saviour. 

But this is not all that the garden tells us; the 
earth that is smooth now has been long tilled and 
worked over, the flowers have been raised from 
seed for many generations before they grew so 
large or so bright as we have them. In the same 
way the hymns of the Israelites were arranged and 
rearranged, explained and explained again, and 
the collections or ‘ books’ of them were edited over 
and over again before they grew into ‘ The Book 
of the Psalms’ that we now find in our Bible, 


' Called ‘ glosses.’ 
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But who was so bold as to alter the psalms, or 
why should anyone alter them? Isn’t the Bible 
inspired, and so aren’t the psalms inspired, that 
is to say, right from the first ? And how do we 
know that anyone altered them ? 

Perhaps the last question will help us to answer 
the others; we know that people did alter the 
psalms, because we find them altered in the Bible. 
We find Psalm 14 again in Psalm 53, the last 
five verses of Psalm 40 as Psalm 70, part. of 57 
and of 60 in 108, and parts of many psalms 
in Psalm 71. They were altered, not from 
irreverence, but from the very opposite feeling : 
the Jewish worshippers realised that it was more 
devout to make their prayers sincere and living by 
bringing in the things of their own day, than to 
leave the ancient words alone, regardless whether 
they spoke of the soul’s needs or not. 

The Psalter in our own Bible (R.V.) is divided 
into five books, and great scholars are not of one 
opinion as to whether these five were gradually 
built on to each other to compose the whole, or 
whether the book of 150 hymns, when completed, 
was divided into five parts to correspond with the 
Five Books of the Law. 

The latter belief is held by Dr. Briggs, who 
teaches that our Psalter is made out of nine or 
more older ones, the titles of which are to be found 
in the headings placed above each psalm in the 
Bible. One of these collections, which has David’s 
own songs for its foundation, was put together 
not long after the days of Nehemiah, and called 

Cc 
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naturally after the founder of sacred song. Seventy- 
four psalm-headings have ‘ of David’ either as 
their sole title or as one among several head-lines ; 
some have two titles, many have three, such as 
‘For the Chief Musician, ‘A Psalm’ and ‘ of 
David,’ showing that they had their place in 
several hymn-books. 

Thus Psalm 39 (‘I said, I will take heed’) has 
a note to say that it was in three books—the 
Precentor’s Book, the Psalm Book, the David 
Book; Psalm 47 (‘O clap your hands’) was 
also in three—the Chief Musician’s Book, the 
Psalm Book, the Book of the ‘Sons of Korah’ ; 
while the Haster Psalm 57 (‘Set up Thyself, O 
Gop’) was likewise in three— Precentor or Chief 
Musician,’ * David’ and ‘ Michtam,’ but not in the 
book called ‘ Psalms’; for the words‘ a psalm’ 
are in italics, showing us that they are not in the 
Hebrew Bible. 

The nine titles, then, stand for hymn-books 
collected at different times. (1) ‘The David Book’; 
(2) ‘ The Book of Gold Pieces,’ each song from 
which was called a Michtam; (3) ‘ The Book of 
Meditations,’ each called a Maschil; (4) ‘ The 
Book of the Sons (ie. the singers’ guild) of 
Korah’ ; (5) a book bearing the name of ‘ Asaph’ ; 
(6) ‘The Psalm Book’; (7) ‘The Precentor’s 
Book’; (8) ‘The Songs of Ascents’ (pilgrim 
songs); (9) ‘The Hallel or Hallelujah Psalms.’ 
Besides these, there is the title ‘A song’ which 
stands as a heading to twelve or sixteen psalms ; 
and there is a group which we call ‘ the Elohistic 
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Psalter’ because the psalms in it use only the 
divine title “ Gop’ (Elohim) and seldom contain 
the expression ‘the Lorp,’ which stands for the 
great Name Jehovah. 

But we have been too long walking up and 
down outside the hedge of our garden; and yet 
before we go inside there is a botanical book we 
ought to glance at; in plain words, we ought to 
spend a few thoughts on the question: what is 
Hebrew poetry ? in what sort of lines and verses 
were the psalms written ? 

It is always difficult, even for the most learned, to 
understand what poetry sounded lke, when the 
language it was written in is no longer a spoken, 
but a dead language; and Hebrew has been a 
dead language for more than 2000 years. As long 
ago as the time of Nehemiah it was dying (Neh. 
xi. 23), or being gradually supplanted by the 
tongue called Aramaic, which had come into use 
all over Palestine by New Testament times. 

The change was not altogether unlike the changes 
which have passed over the English language 
between King Alfred’s days and those of Chaucer, 
or between Chaucer’s days and our own. Even 
in our English Bible we can see by the margin 
that parts of one book—Daniel—were written in 
Aramaic, not in Hebrew, and we find a mark of 
the difference between the two languages in the 
word for ‘son’; in the Old Testament books the 
Hebrew for ‘son’ is ‘Ben’ (Gen. xxxv. 18), in 
the New Testament books the Aramaic for it 
is ‘ Bar’ (St. Mark x. 6; Acts iv. 36). 

02 
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New versions of the psalms were made in 
Aramaic as the older tongue dropped out of daily 
use, but Hebrew was considered too sacred to be 
quite put aside, and the ancient words were still 
sung, even when it was only the best instructed 
who could understand them. 

Both rhyme and metre are found in the psalms ; 
but neither can be traced in a translation, whether 
it be into English, Latin, or any other language ; 
and it will be most useful, therefore, to turn our 
attention to the feature we can notice for ourselves: 
the grouping or arrangement of the lines, which is 
usually called Parallelism. 

In English songs and song-poetry the hnes, as 
a rule, are linked together by means of rhyme, 
and the same is the case in other modern 
languages. But what strikes us at first sight in 
Hebrew song-poems is, that although the lines 
do not rhyme, and are not, in our translation, 
of regular lengths, yet they correspond to each 
other as our couplets or four-line verses do; that 
which forms the connexion, however, is the idea 
or thought, not the length or sound of the line. 

Let us take two or three examples from song- 
poems in other parts of the Old Testament : 

The pillars of the earth are the Lorp’s, 
And He hath set the world upon them. - 
1 Sam. ii. 8. 
I put on righteousness and it clothed me, 
My justice was as a robe and diadem. 
Jop xxix. 14. 
Drop down, ye heavens, from above, 


And let the skies pour down righteousness. 
Is. xlv. 8. 
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But this grouping in parallel couplets would be 
monotonous if it were the only arrangement in 
Hebrew poetry. The psalms are full of variety : 
thus in Psalm 19 the groups seem to consist 
of six lines apiece instead of little couplets; 
Psalm 32 is in three divisions of four lines 
each; and as we go through the book in detail 
we shall find many kinds of grouping. 

There are six of these kinds which show clearly 
in the English versions, and we can trace them 
for ourselves as we use the psalms. 

1. The simple pair of lines, where the second 
repeats the idea of the first in slightly differing 
words: 

Every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills ; 
I know all the fowls of the mountains, and the wild 
beasts of the field are mine. 
Ps. 50, verses 10, 11. 

These are called synonymous couplets or 
groups—the same idea in all the lines. 

2. The pair or group in which the idea grows 
instead of remaining the same as at the beginning : 


I laid me down and slept ; 
I awaked ; for the Lorp sustaineth me. 
Ps. 3, verse 5. 
(The idea is securrty, not simply the history of 
the poet’s night and day.) 
Lest he tear my soul like a lion, 
Rending it in pieces, while there is none to deliver. 
Ps. 7, verse 2. 
(Here the thought of danger grows more dreadful 
as the second line adds the picture of loneliness.) 
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These groups are called synthetic because some- 
thing in each line is added to the first thought ; 
they are often difficult to distinguish from the 
synonymous groups. 

3. The next kind is that in which. a strong 
contrast or opposite is presented (antithetic) ; this 
kind is constantly found in the Proverbs, but often 
also in the Psalms : 

The Lorp trieth the righteous : 
But the wicked and him that loveth violence His soul 


hateth. 
Ps. 11, verse 5. 


4, The fourth kind of parallel is that in which a 
figure or emblem is the most noticeable point ; this 
is the emblematic kind : 

Fret not thyself because of evildoers, neither be thou 
envious against them that work unrighteousness. 
For they shall soon be cut down like the grass, and wither 


as the green herb. 
Ps. 37, verses 1, 2. 


5, A very interesting kind of arrangement is the 
one called ‘ stair-like,’ in which every line repeats 
one special word, adding something each time to 
the thought suggested by it : 

The Lorp strong and mighty, 


The Lorp mighiy in battle. 
Ps. 24, verse 8. 
The Lorp shall cut off all flattering lips, 
The tongue that speaketh great things ; 
Who have said, With our fongue will we prevail ; 
Our lips are our own: who is lord over us ? 
Ps. 12, verses 3, 4. 


6, There is one more kind of parallelism, the kind 
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in which the first and last lines of a group corre- 
spond or turn towards each other, enclosing the 
middle lines as in a bracket,—somewhat as in 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, where the first line 
rhymes with the fourth, the second and third 
forming a couplet together. 

This gives the idea of two outside lines curving 
towards each other and embracing the inner ones, 
so it is called ‘ introverted ’ grouping. 

In Psalm 30 the groups are of four lines 
each, and in the third group (verses 8, 9, 10) the 
first and last lines pair, enclosing the second and 
third, which also pair: 


I cried unto Thee, O Lorp; and unto the Lorp I made 
supplication : 

What profit is there in my blood, when I go down tothe pit ? 

Shall the dust praise Thee ? shall itdeclare Thy truth ? 

Hear, O Lorp, and have mercy upon me: Lorp, be Thou 
my helper. 

Thus we can follow the lines and their arrange- 
ment quite well in the English Prayer Book or 
Bible ; and very often when we find lines that will 
not pair or fit together, try as we may to arrange 
them, the reason is that a note in prose has been 
written in, and so the balance of the verse is 
disturbed. 

When the psalm has a ‘ burden’ or ‘ refrain,’ 
we can generally find out where the groups or 
‘strophes’ end; the 107th Psalm, ‘O that men 
would praise the Lorp for His goodness,’ and the 
42nd and 43rd, ‘ Why art thou so heavy, O 
my soul?’ have their divisions clearly marked 
in this way. 
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Rhyme only comes now and then in the psalms, 
and is not at all represented in our translation of 
them. It is not exactly. ike rhyme in English 
verse, but a whole set of six or eight lines will 
sometimes end on one sound, or they will lead 
up to a loud accent on one word (‘ my’ in the 
6th Psalm, ‘his’ in the 19th, ‘ only’ in the 
62nd); and this when chanted must have 
given a kind of forcible booming sound to the 
verse, suited to the wilder and more passionate 
poems. 

Does it seem tiresome or provoking to read of all 
the changes and disguises that the Hebrew tongue 
passed through? After all, it was only one 
' language, and yet the Jews of one century could 
hardly understand what was written by the Jews 
of another. Then let us turn to the motto on the 
title-page of his book, with its charming word- 
picture of David as a sort of Orpheus, sporting 
with his lyre, and drawing the animals to him by 
the sound. 

Of course it must be quite clear to us, for it 
is English !—not Norman-French or Anglo-Saxon, 
but plain English of only 500 years ago; and yet 
there are at least four difficult words in the couplets 
as they stand, although the old terms and the old 
spelling have been exchanged for modern ones, and 
the word ‘ samme’ interpreted by a note. 

But more than that; there are four copies of 
‘Cursor Mundi’ (‘ The World-Runner ’), the poem 
from which these words are taken: all ancient, all 
carefully written ; in each one of them these lines 
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are different (although the general sense is the 
same), and no one can say which copy ought to be 
called the ‘real poem’ rather than: the others. 
This shows us what difficulties there may be in 
finding out ‘ the real words’ of an ancient writing, 
and if it is difficult with ‘ Cursor Mundi,’ how much 
more difficult with the Hebrew hymns! For in the 
first place, as sacred poetry is more used than 
any other kind, more copies are worn out, and 
the words get more altered as they are sung from 
memory ; and in the second place, the wars which 
passed over the Holy Land were more dreadful and 
devastating than any in Europe since ‘ The World- 
Runner’ was written. How did the Hebrew 
scriptures survive at all, when the heathen ‘ rent 
in pieces the books of the law . . . and set them 
on fire’? (1 Macc. 1. 56). It is, in fact, most 
wonderful that these pictures of early days have 
been preserved—the prayer of the fugitive David, 
the shout of welcome to the Ark, the war-cry of 
kings setting out to conquer Edom. 

A plant which has been rooted out of its home 
has sometimes been found again in a foreign 
country, the seeds carried thither by winds or 
birds ; and so the psalms were carried by Jews 
to distant cities where they lived as merchants, 
and were in great part preserved through the 
copies and translations written there. 


Why all this history ? Need we know so much 
about the men who wrote the psalms, before we 
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sing them in church or use them in private 
prayer? No, we are not obliged to know all 
about these; but if we learn the details that the 
psalms themselves tell us about the poets who 
wrote them and the martyrs who sang them, we 
shall find that our own prayers become stronger 
and our praises warmer, while our thoughts of 
Gop grow less childish and confused, 


PSALMS OF THE EARLY 
MONARCHY. 


18.07... 135. (23.2 60°08). 24> 110, 


(AzouT 1030-815 B.c.) 


PSALM 18. 
I will love thee, O Lorn, my strength. 


Our object at present isnot so much to draw out 
the great lessons of the psalms, as to place our- 
selves among the old-time singers who used them; 
not always the first makers of these poems, but 
also those others who cherished them in later Bible 
times. The psalms seem to make a bridge be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New; and the 
more we study them the broader that bridge 
becomes, trodden by an increasing multitude 
of singers. 

For this purpose we shall begin, not at Psalm | 
going on to Psalm 150, but (so far as we can tell) 
at the earliest or oldest psalms ; and since it needs 
great learning and scholarship to decide which 
these oldest are, we shall take the seven which Dr. 
Briggs gives as the earliest of all, nearly as old as 
David’s lament over Jonathan. 

The 7th, 13th, and 18th may be regarded 
as psalms of David’s own making; the hymn 
of triumph ‘ Lift up your heads’ in Psalm 24, 
and the battle-song ‘Gop hath spoken in His 
holiness’ in Psalms 60 and 108, belong to his 
reign or period, and very likely to him. Psalm 
23 is more like a poem written about him than 
by himself; while in Psalm 110, which is also 
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very ancient, the poet speaks in the name, and 
still more in the spirit of David. 

If there is one psalm in all the Psalter that 
rings with David’s exploits, it is the 18th. Verse 
after verse shows us the bold outlaw whom the 
men of Judah loved, and the hairbreadth adven- 
tures which bound him and them together. If we 
had the story of David only as it stands in the 
Books of Samuel, we should be at a loss to know 
how it was that his wild life did not make his nature 
coarse like Samson’s, but left it chivalrous and high 
minded, as we see it in the stories of his meeting 
with Abigail and sparing Saul’s life. The psalm. 
gives the explanation ; it shows not merely that 
David trusted in Gop, but how fervently and 
desperately he trusted——how he clung to his belief 
in Gop’s protection, even in the most terrible 
straits. 

It is not merely like reading about a hero, it is 
like counting the beats of his heart, and feeling 
the clutch of his strong muscles as he clings for dear 
life to ‘ his Rock.’ 

The ‘song’ is divided into two parts, with 
eight verses by some later poet (20-27) placed be- 
tween them; roughly speaking, the first part looks 
around and describes how Gop did His mighty 
works, and the second speaks of the way in which 
they affected David. The strophes, or groups 
of lines, corresponding to stanzas or ‘ verses” in 
English poetry, are very long; each is made up 
of seven pairs of lines. The first (beginning after 
the exclamation ‘I will love Thee, O Lorp, my 
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Strength ’) takes us down to the end of verse 6, 
the next two (7th to the 19th verses) describe a 
mighty convulsion of nature—earthquake and 
thunderstorm, it would seem, combined. This 
passage puts before us very clearly the reverent 
spirit, so different from mere wonder, in which 
Israelites looked at storms and floods ; their bodily 
eye could have seen no more than we see, yet 
the eye of their mind saw Gop riding upon the 
thunder-cloud—and more than that, riding to 
their aid. 

Part two, beginning at verse 28, paints Dayid’s 
victories ; his upward career, when the tide had 
turned, and he was no longer a hunted ‘ partridge 
upon the mountains.’ It is not a catalogue of 
his successes as outsiders saw them, but a picture 
of what they looked like to him, in the depth of 
his soul. The women of Israel sang, ‘Saul hath 
slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands.’ 
But David himself says, ‘It is Gop who setteth 
my feet like hinds, and upon high places made 
me hold my ground.’ 

The second strophe of this part, from the 36th 
verse to the 42nd, turns victory into retribution 
in the fierce savage way we are accustomed to find 
in the Old Testament scriptures. 

The last division, verse 43 to the end, shows 
the king firmly seated on his throne; but instead 
of self-glorification, all his mind looks heavenward 
in praise. 

The middle part of the psalm is extremely 
beautiful, like a calm lake reflecting wind-driven 
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clouds above. A teacher, maybe of Hzra’s time, 
puts himself back in thought into David’s place, 
and expresses in his own words the story of the 
great king’s life. Whole-hearted service,—in one 
word, integrity—that, he says, is the answer or 
return that man makes to Gop’s tenderness. A 
later teacher takes up the word at the 24th verse, 
and enters more fully still into the far-reaching 
thoughts which this poem stirs up. In some of the 
deepest words the Bible contains, he draws out the 
lesson, that a man’s view of Gop depends on his 
own conduct: those who are single hearted (‘ per- 
fect’) see Gon’s perfect rightness, while wanton 
and wayward people see only waywardness, even 
in His great power ; such as we are, will be the 
glimpse that we can see of Gop. Without this 
guide to its inmost meaning, the psalm would 
have had only half the value that it now has; the 
older and the newer parts combined together make 
it one of the greatest treasures in all the armoury 
of prayer. 

One or two expressions might be misunderstood : 
in verse 4 ‘the pains of Sheol’ means what we 
mean by ‘ mortal pains’; in verse 6 ‘ His holy 
Temple’ means ‘ His Heavenly dwelling’; in 
verse 41 the difficulty is one of thoughts, not 
words, “ even unto Jehovah shall they cry, but He 
shall not hear them ’—this is the fierceness of ‘ men 
of old time’; it is the hard fighter speaking, not 
the interpreter of Gop’s will. 
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PSALM 7. 
O Lorp my Gop, in Thee have I put my trust. 


The 7th Psalm is like the 18th in many ways; 
the main part of it seems to be a cry of distress 
from David in the days of his persecution by Saul; 
and intertwined with this come other verses which 
give the thoughts and feelings of later times. 
There are many parts of the Old Testament which 
we can only understand by saying ‘ these valiant 
men had the thoughts of children’; Saul, Jonathan, 
and David were more like noble and impetuous 
boys than like middle-aged people ; and the first 
part of this psalm has the simple way of thinking 
that belongs to a time when the nation was young. 

From verse 1 to the end of the 5th, and from 
the 13th verse to the 17th, are the parts that seem 
to come from David; they give the feelings of 
the hunted outlaw, supporting himself with the 
assurance that Gop will “ pay out’ his enemies. 

The desperate, excited man that sang these lines 
cannot be the same as the calm and thoughtful 
person who wrote verses 8-12, ending with the 
magnificent couplet : 


Gop is a righteous judge, strong and patient : 
And Gop is provoked every day. 


These words belong to the thoughtful middle-age 
of Israel’s life, when men had learnt that we our- 
selves break Gov’s law daily, and every day have 
judgment measured out to us, instead of classing 
ourselves. righteous’ and claiming judgment 


upon our foes, 
A 
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And how about the 6th and 7th verses? If 
the 6th stood alone, we might well believe it 
belonged to David’s psalm; but it is separated from 
verse 5 (in the Bible) by the word ‘ Selah,’ a direc- 
tion to sing a Gloria or Benediction, which points 
out that there is a‘pause at that point in the psalm. 

It belongs then to verse 7, which speaks of a 
gathering or congregation of the ‘ peoples —a 
muster of the different nations that the poet knew. 
This is a new idea, more like our own notions of 
the world than like those of the earlier Israelites. 
In David’s time, and for long after, they believed 
that each ‘people’ had its own god; not until 
the days of Ezra did the belief grow firmly settled 
that the true Gop ruled over all other nations as 
well as His own (Is. xlii; Joel ii). 

In verses 13 and 14 some scholars take ‘ he’ as 
speaking of Gop, and others as referring to the 
enemy ; but the poet who wove together the three 
parts of the psalm certainly seems to take it that 
the words describe Gop as the Avenger. In 
verse 15 ‘he’ stands for the hated foe, perhaps 
‘Cush the Benjamite,’ an unknown person who is 
mentioned in the Bible heading. 

The last verse, added by the collector of these 
hymns, has given up all thoughts of enmity and 
vengeance, and ends the psalm with a couplet of 
heartfelt praise. 


PSALM 13. 
How long wilt thou forget me, O Lorp, for ever ? 


The 13th Psalmis a still shorter cry, from David’s 
perils and persecutions ; ‘mine enemy’ may well 
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be Saul, or one of his underlings. We may notice 
that the Prayer Book has an extra line at the end, 
which is not in the Bible. This line comes from 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament made 
in Egypt, and called ‘the Septuagint’; it is not 
in the Hebrew Bible used among the Jews of 
Palestine. In fact, the whole of the 5th and 6th 
verses seem to have been added to David’s little 
song when it was taken into use as a sacred hymn, 
perhaps in Ezra’s time. The first four verses are 
his exclamation of distress and trust, and have 
the ring of ancient simple-hearted poetry. 

A very little imagination will show us how fine 
the lines might sound in their native language—the 
first four all beginning with ‘ How long ?’ and the 
6th, 7th, and 8th with ‘lest.’ We are told, besides, 
that this is one of the psalms in which rhyme is 
used as an ornament, all these eight lines ending 
with the Hebrew word for ‘ me’ or ‘ my.’ 

The four lines of each group are to some extent 
parallel to each other: line 1, ‘ forget,’ line 5, 
‘consider, hear’; line 2, ‘ hide Thy face,’ line 6, 
‘lighten mine eyes,’ &c. Putting together the two 
halves of this idea—the thought that Gop 
enlightens the psalmist by turning His face 
towards him—we are carried back to the beauti- 
ful benediction given in Moses’ days : 


The Lorp make His face to shine upon thee : 
The Lorp lift up His countenance upon thee, 


a form of words which comes again and again in 
the psalms, always bringing the feeling of safety 
and protection. 


D 2 
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PSALM 23. 
The Lorp is my Shepherd. 


The 23rd Psalm completes the picture of David 
which is drawn by the 18th, 7th, and 13th. His 
countrymen liked to think of him as the wary 
and adventurous knight-errant, champion of the 
distressed ; the titles put before the psalms all 
refer to his perils. Christians, on the other hand, 
have always thought of him rather as the shepherd- 
lad exalted to a throne, or the sweet harpist who 
had power to scare evil; and this psalm portrays 
him in both characters. And yet the 23rd 
Psalm can hardly be David’s own, though it is 
full of his thoughts and temper. It must rather 
be by some subject of his son’s who had looked up 
to him with hero-worship, and formed this lovely 
portrait by brooding over the memories of Israel’s 
greatest king. It cannot be by David, we say, 
because of its last line : 


I will dwell in the house of the Lorp for ever. 


But could not David have written about Gop’s 
Temple ? No doubt he could, since it was his 
strong desire to be its founder ; but he could hardly 
have written this line, which shows a writer 
accustomed to the Temple established in Jerusalem, 
and speaks of ‘ dwelling’ there in a way which 
tells us that certain classes of men did lve and 
work about it. It is a strong contrast to David’s 
own words : 


I dwell in an house of cedar, but the ark of Gop 
dwelleth within curtains. 
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But might not David have written the rest 
of the psalm and some one have added this verse, 
as so many of the psalms have been added to ? 
Many have, but not nearly all; and if there is 
one psalm which is the work of a single hand, it 
is this one, written with one stroke of the pen, 
so to speak, from beginning to end. 

It would hardly have been natural for anyone to 

think in this way before the stones that were to 
build the Temple were even laid; and the psalmsare 
above all natural.’ The Holy Spirit who breathed 
into the hearts of those who wrote them, worked 
in and with their nature, not against it. 
- Among the Christians who laid their dead to 
rest in the catacombs of Rome, a favourite design 
on the burial-place was that of the shepherd—a 
young shepherd playing on his lyre; and the 
Church of Eastern Europe carries on this idea— 
of the Good Shepherd leading His sheep in Para- 
dise—by appointing the 23rd Psalm to be sung 
at the burial of the dead. 


PSALMS 60 anv 108. 


O Gop, Thou hast cast us out, and scattered us abroad. 

O Gop, my heart is ready, my heart is ready. 

The custom of having special psalms for certain 
days is older than the custom of going through the 
whole book from beginning to end. Thus as long 
ago as 300 B.c. the Jews had psalms for the 
days of the week and for the offering of certain 
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sacrifices. It is also a more natural and interesting 
way of using them, for the voice of the psalms 
chimes in readily with the thoughts which some 
great anniversaries bring to us; and not only 
that, they go beyond those thoughts and carry 
them both higher into Gov’s counsels and deeper 
into our own heart. Part of the two psalms which 
we shall study next belongs to Ascension Day. 

The ancient war-song, ‘ Gop hath spoken in His 
holiness,’ which forms part of the 60th and also 
of the 108th Psalm, comes from the time of 
David, and very likely from his own hand. 

The verses are of a different pattern from any 
we have studied as yet—four triplets of short lines, 
beginning ‘Gop spake in His holy place’ (holiness), 
and ending in the middle of verse 10 (Bible 
version) at ‘ Wilt not Thou, O Gop?’ The 
psalmist begins with a word-picture; he sees 
the Gop of Israel standing in His sanctuary, 
equipped as a warrior, and reports the words that 
fall from His lips—quoting, itseems, sentences that 
have been handed down from a still earlier time. 
For the next two lines describe the measuring 
out of Canaan among the tribes: ‘I will divide 
Shechem ’—the part between Jordan and the 
Mediterranean ; ‘I will mete out the valley of 
Succoth’—the other side towards the desert 
(Gen. xxxui, 17). Three more lines name the 
districts which can claim to be Gop’s own : Gilead 
and Manassch, on the further or eastern side of the 
Promised Land ; Ephraim and Judah, the western. 

But as these last two tribes are called ‘ My 
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helmet (the defence of mine head)’ and ‘My 
sceptre,’ the picture is evidently one of prepara- 
tion for battle, and these three lines lead on to 
the three which tell of conquest. 

Moab is already conquered ; it is the bowl for 
water to bathe the hero’s dusty, bloodstained 
limbs. Edom is a slave to whom he tosses his 
heavy sandals; Philistia is spoken of with less 
contempt—a country defeated but not despised 
—upon it will I triumph.’ But though Edom 
was beaten in early days, it has raised its head 
again; and so, after the oracle or word of Gop 
has been recited, the song ends with a prayer from 
the king, or the captain who is his deputy : 

O that one would conduct me to the entrenched city, 

QO that one would lead me unto Edom. 

Wilt not Thou, O Jehovah ? 

What was the occasion which called forth this 
song of victory? The title in the Bible speaks 
of a campaign against ‘ Aram’ (Syria), but the 
words of this heading do not quite agree with the 
history in Samuel and Chronicles (2 Sam. viii. 13 ; 
1 Chron. xviii). It is very likely that the chant 
was raised as a battle-cry not only on this occasion, 
but every time the ‘ brothers’ Jacob and Edom 
engaged in one of their too frequent conflicts. 

Here David’s song closes; the rest of verse 10, 
together with verses 11 and 12 and the first 
five, is of a different style, and belongs to 
those mournful poems of defeat which we shall 
study when we come to Israel’s Exile. In Psalm 
108, a few of these sorrowful verses (5, 11, 12) 
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are quoted along with the battle-song, but a Temple 
hymn of praise, taken from Psalm 57, is placed 
before it. 

Thus Psalm 108 is almost all joyful in char- 
acter, and has been chosen to celebrate Ascension 
Day ; the figure of the conqueror is a very fitting 
one to conclude the series of brilliant pictures 
belonging to Ascension-tide. 


PSALM 24. 
The earth is the Lorn’s, and all that therein is. 


The 24th Psalm in its latter verses gives us 
David’s words in the happiest moment of his life— 
his greeting to the Ark when he brought it with 
joy and singing to his capital city. 

As we sing this psalm in ordinary use, it seems to 
fall into three parts: the first two verses modelled 
on Psalm 19, the next four on Psalm 15, and 
the last four a hymn by themselves. More careful 
study will show us that the first six verses all 
‘belong together—they are a hymn written for the 
‘Second Temple’; but there is a wide difference 
between them and the last four, and the word 
“Selah ’ in the Bible shows that a Gloria might be 
sung after the words ‘even Jacob,’ the first part end- 
ing there. Both psalms sing of entrance into some 
holy place; but the first tells of a man desiring to 
win his way into the sacred mount, while the older 
hymn is an outburst of welcome to Gop Himself 
entering the gates of the royal city. 

David had won Jerusalem in battle, he had not 
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built it; the famous stronghold stood there all 
ready to receive the shrine of Gop. The crowd of 
worshippers advancing with shouting and the 
trumpet cried out, ‘ Lift up,’ the keepers within 
reply, “ Who comes ?’ then the password is given 
and the ancient or ‘ everlasting ’ gates, which had 
been closed against all Israel till the conquest 
of the Jebusites, open peacefully to receive the 
throne of the Gop of battles. This is another of 
the psalms appointed for Ascension-tide ; how 
are we to understand it ? 

If we imagined—as the English of King Alfred’s 
days did—that the sky is a kind of blue roof over 
our world, with Gop’s palace built on the other 
side of it, then we could think of our Lord as 
passing through it at the time of His Ascension, 
and going on to take His seat on a throne, much as 
a king does here. It is a childish picture, but _ 
a beautiful one, and the last four verses of this 
psalm come into it most naturally, as the very 
words with which the palace-guard of angels 
would welcome their King’s son home. Is the 
picture untrue because it is childish ? No, not 
at all; it is true if it gives us some idea of the 
joy that greets our Saviour’s triumph. No words 
are strong enough, or bright enough, to paint the 
realities of the heavenly world; and even the most 
glowing poems of the Old Testament are not too 
bright, but too faint, to tell the truth about the 
clories of our King. But the New Testament 
does not tell us that He went up into a kind of 
palace over this earth; it says: ‘He ascended 
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far above all the heavens, that He might fill all 
things.’ We must be on our guard, then, against 
thinking that any picture we can form of that 
day in heaven is ‘ exactly like what happened.’ 
The New Testament tells us what was seen on 
earth—‘ a cloud received Him’; the rest is 
beyond our power to grasp. 


PSALM 110. 


The Lorp said unto my Lord: Sit thou on My right hand, 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool. 

The 110th Psalm is one of the puzzles of the 
Psalter. Is it one of David’s own psalms? It 
contains words and expressions which all scholars 
agree could not have come from him, and the 
picture it draws does not seem one which would 
naturally have occurred to his mind. But our 
_ Lord’s words are: ‘.David himself said in the 
Holy Spirit’ (Mark xii. 36), and this seems at 
first sight to prevent all question. We must 
ask further, however, Is our Lord speaking here 
of history, or of poetry ? 

If He is speaking of poetry, then He would 
include. under David all the psalmists who were 
inspired with David’s spirit, just as He said of 
St. John Baptist, ‘ This is Elijah.’ A book on the 
psalms is not the place to go deeply into the study 
of a New Testament passage, but still this verse 
is so closely bound up with our Lord’s use of it 
that we cannot put the question aside altogether. 

Many scholars have said that the psalm belongs 
to the very latest period of the Jewish State, 
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about 150 B.c.; others think it was written of 
Jeshua, the first high-priest after the return from 
Babylon in the fifth century (Zech. vii. 12). 
But Dr. Briggs, taking all these different 
opinions into view, believes that only a few lines 
were added in later times, and that the poem 
itself was sung at least as long ago as in the days 
of Jehoshaphat, or even earlier. 

It paints a brilliant scene before us—a young 
prince just seated on his throne, neighbour nations 
rebelling, and the young heroes of Israel dashing 
out to victory. 

The lines have many difficulties ; but the first 
one will be explained at once if we turn from 
the Prayer Book to the Bible (R.V.) and notice 
that the first ‘ Lorp’ is in capitals, standing for 
the Name Jehovah; while the second, ‘ my lord,’ 
does not even begin with a capital, showing that it 
means a human prince. 

A paraphrase such as this will make the sense 
more clear : 


A word from Jehovah to my lord : 

Sit enthroned at My right hand, 

Till I make your enemies a stool for your feet, 

With the rod of your strength rule in the midst of them: 

(May Jehovah send that sceptre from Zion !) 

Your people volunteer for your army, on the holy 
mountains ; 

Your young warriors surround you like dew-drops, the 
first-born of morning. 

(Now comes a second oracle or word of promise from 
heaven.) 

Jehovah hath sworn, He will not draw back : 

You are a priest for ever (that is, as Melchisedech was, 
king and priest together). 
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‘My prince strikes inthe day of his anger, standing at: Gop’s 
right hand. 

He carries out Gov’s judgment on kings. 

He fills the valleys with the slain. He eaten the chieftains, 
passing over a wide land. 

(Thirsty with pursuit) he drinks of the brook that ther 

pass over, and is refreshed, and raises his’ head. 


Thus: the first half.of verse 2. is a prayer 
that the second half should be fulfilled; this is 
one of the lines’ written.in later years, and the 
explanation, ‘a priest. of Melchisedech’s line,’ is 
another. Verse 3 should be read in the margin of 
the Revised Version; this gives the true sense, 
which the paraphrase sake still clearer. : 
_.©Thy youth’ means ‘thy youthful army,’ or 
; ee young heroes’; their glittering spears or 
helmets sparkle like jewelled dew-drops on ‘ the 
holy mountains,’ the mountains of Gop’s land. 
The last verse is difficult. The poet seems to have 
in mind the story of Gideon at the Brook of 
Trembling, where he sorted out his volunteers, 
keeping only the bravest and most temperate for 
the war (Judges vii). 

At first the rush: of ‘battle in this little poem 
carries us away, and we are dazzled by the brilliant 
dew. of youth and valour ;. but when the dash of 
pursuit is over, we pause to look at the Captain 
of the army, and notice the poet’s central thought 
about him—not merely king to lord it over men, 
but priest to carry men’s offerings to Gop. A 
second leading thought is that of the promise made 
to David, and it is this which has caused the psalm 
to be chosen among those we sing for Christmas. 


MIDDLE PERIOD OF THE 
MONARCHY. 


one ceed lee Gli 45627.” 08. 


(asouT 815-722 B.c.) 


PSALM 3. 
Lorp, how are they increased that trouble me. 


Tue 3rd and 4th Psalms, though coming from 
periods 200 years apart, were set together at the 
beginning of the ‘ David Hymn-book’ as models 
of a morning and an evening prayer; they seem 
to have held the same position, too, in the book 
called ‘ Psalms.’ Psalm 3 has in the Bible an 
historical note put before it: ‘ When David fled 
from Absalom his son.’ 

Thirteen psalms from the ‘ David Book’ have 
notes of this kind before them : three among those 
we have already studied, and nine that we shall 
come to. This is the right place, then, to consider 
whether we ought to take these notes as teaching 
facts or not. They sometimes fit in exactly with 
the history told in the Books of Samuel, but at 
other times seem rather as though they would point 
out an allusion in the psalm to the history. The 
three we have had already correspond with the 
history in very interesting ways; but in other 
cases the psalms do not quite carry out the 
expectations we form from reading the head-line. 

For instance, Psalm 34 is a cheerful alphabet- 
poem written in a calm and thankful strain, 
not at all like the mood of a fugitive half-escaped 
from desperate peril. 
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In the 52nd the poet likens himself to ‘a green 
olive-tree in the house of Gop, the house that 
David was not allowed to see built; the 59th is 
written by a patriot who saw his city in danger ; 
and the 51st ends with a wistful prayer for the 
rebuilding of that same city, which under David’s 
rule had been prosperous and safe. 

Then are these notes ‘ false,’ or mere inventions ? 
By no means; they are full of value, showing 
how true-hearted Israelites nourished their minds 
on the story of their greatest king. We can learn 
far more from the psalms about such thoughts 
as David had, than from the brief chronicle of his 
deeds ; for no one but a poet can fully interpret 
to us the mind of another poet. We shall be wise 
if we follow the leading of these head-lines that 
apply the psalms to David, though remembering 
all the time that they were written by psalmists 
who came after him. 

This psalm—the 3rd—gives_ the feelings i 
some prince of David’s ia who had to battle 
against terrible odds, and looks to Gop’s holy 
mountain of Zion as the place from which help 
was to come. ‘I laid me down, I awaked’ 
means ‘ each time I laid me down, I waked with 
Him supporting me.’ 

‘Thou smitest, Thou hast broken’ is in the 
same way hitherto Thou hast always driven back 
my foes, and made them as weak as a toothless 
lion to do me no harm.’ 

In the Christian Church this psalm was ap- 
pointed for the earliest service, before daylight 
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on Sunday morning, and so it was used in England 
up to the time of the Reformation. 


PSALMS 20 anp 21. 


The Lorp hear thee in the day of trouble. 
The King shall rejoice in Thy strength, O Lorp. 


The 20th and 21st are twin psalms. The first 
is a litany before battle, the second a ‘Te Deum’ 
after victory. Like the 3rd Psalm, these two 
clearly come from days when Judah had kings of its 

own; they may perhaps belong to that expedition 

of Jehoshaphat against ‘the children of Moab 
and Ammon,’ when the whole nation joined with 
the king in prayer, and were encouraged by a 
prophet’s word: ‘ The battle is not yours, but 
Gop’s’ (2 Chron. xx. 1-30). 

Psalm 20 has no difficult passages, and Psalm 
21 very few. ‘ Prevent’ in the 3rd verse means 
“oo before’ as in the collects; or it has been 
very beautifully translated by Dr. Briggs, ‘ Thou 
comest to meet him with blessings of good things.’ 

In verse 7 ‘ miscarry’ means ‘he shall not 
be moved.’ 

The verses of vengeance are very terrible, 
because they show us how usual and customary 
it was to mix cruelty with victory. The Books 
of Kings and Samuel show this too, but nothing 
presses home to us the hardness of those early 
days like these chance touches coming in some 
of the brightest pictures of the Psalter. 

A greater difficulty comes in verse 4—what 
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did the Israelites mean by saying that their king 
should live for ever and ever ? 

It seems that they meant much the same that 
we do when we say ‘ Gop save the King,’ for the 
same words come in other parts of the Bible where 
the speakers could not possibly expect their king to 
live longer than other men. They were a common 
form of respect at the courts of Babylon and 
Persia (Dan. ti. 4; Neh. i. 3); and in the 
story of Solomon’s coronation his mother, Bath- 
sheba, says, ‘ Let my lord King David live for 
ever, though David was then an old man, busied 
in providing for his successor. 

Still, Jews themselves in later days felt that the 
words sounded unreal, and the Rabbis taught 
that there must be a king in the future who 
would not die, so ‘ King,’ they said, ‘ means the 
King Messiah.’ 

It may have been because these words speak 
of immortality that the psalm was chosen for 
Ascension Day, or it may have been for the words 
about ‘ the crown.’ The whole of this first part 
is a beautiful picture of royalty inspiring loyal 
devotion: a royal splendour such as we can take 
for a faint image of our Saviour’s reign. 


PSALM 61. 
Hear my crying, O Gop: give ear unto my prayer. 
Loyal devotion is the feeling that inspires the 


61st Psalm too. It is the prayer of a man whose 
happiness is bound up in the welfare of his king, 
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and who writes representing the whole nation of 
Judah. But it contains a strange contrast : how 
is it that we find in one and the same psalm a 
thanksgiving for the king in his glory and security, 
together with the words of a captive, ‘ from the 
ends of the earth’? There was no banishment 
of Israelites in the days of the kingdom; still 
less could these words come from the nation 
speaking as one man. 

It is clear that these words were put in later, 
when trouble and disaster had shaken the throne 
of David and threatened to shatter it altogether. 
It must have seemed that Gop’s promise was 
cancelled when the heir of the anointed line, 
Jehoiachin or Coniah, was driven into exile; 
yet even then Israel’s trust in Gop did not fail, 
and a poet amongst the captives still used this 
psalm, putting in the beautiful words ‘ from the 
ends of the earth will I call.’ 

Still later came the 4th verse, added by a 
worshipper in the Second Temple. The little 
poem as it was first written seems to have been 
in four short strophes or divisions which are easy 
to discover—the second beginning ‘ For Thou hast 
heard,’ and the third ‘ He shall abide before Gop.’ 


PSALM 45. 


My heart is inditing of a good matter. 


Psalm 45 is a wedding ode; one of the Bible 
titles to it is ‘A song of loves.’ Why do we 
use it, then, to celebrate a birthday ? Because the 
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human life of our Lord was that which united 
Him to the Church, as St. Paul teaches, like a 
bridegroom to his bride. We have not nearly gone 
deep enough into the thoughts of Christmas Day 
when we have thought of the Angels, the shep- 
herds, and the wayside inn; the message or real 
meaning of the day is told in the words of an old 
carol : 

Earth to-day rejoices : 

Gop and man are one. 

This psalm, like the 110th, has greatly puzzled 
scholars with regard to its date. Dr. Briggs, 
however, believes that it comes from a very 
early time in Old Testament history—the mar- 
riage of some king of Israel before the Ten Tribes 
were driven from their country. Several of the 
Hebrew words are said to show that it was written 
in the northern kingdom, notin Judah ; but there 
is nothing to show clearly which king it was. The 
“ivory palaces’ suggest Ahab ; the ‘ sharp arrows’ 
Jehu; verse 5, Jeroboam II, ‘ who saved Israel’ 
(2 Kings xiv. 27), but there is no certainty. 

After the Captivity, when the remnant of the 
nation had no king, it was used again and put into 
two of the Jewish hymn-books (that of the ‘ Sons 
of Korah’ and of the ‘Chief Musician ’), though 
it might seem to make the contrast still more 
bitter between their low estate and their former 
glory. But the Jews had a secret hope which 
kept them from chafing at this contrast—they 
believed that a king was yet to come who would 
restore the nation’s glory, and as centuries passed 
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away, they believed this only the more strongly. 
This was how they came to weave-in other words 
and whole lines into the ancient song, showing that 
they thought of the future more than of the past. 
-‘ Thy throne, O Gop, is for ever and ever’; ‘I 
will remember Thy Name from one generation to 
another ’ ; and ‘ He is thy Lord Gop ’—that is, Gop 
Himself is the bridegroom of His faithful people. 

The 7th and 8th verses are used in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews as evidences or proofs that our 
Lord is the Son of Gop. This shows us that the 
Jews looked on Psalm 45 as a Messianic psalm. 
But what is a Messianic psalm ? 

We knowthat the Old Testament word ‘ Messiah’ 
and the New Testament word ‘Christ’ mean 
“ Anointed ’"—1.e. touched with the special oil 
that was used for kings, prophets, and_ priests 
only, and used in order to show that they were 
set apart for Gop. 

It sometimes seems to us, perhaps, more ingenious 
than natural to take texts from the Old Testament 
and‘ apply’ them to the New; but the psalms which 
tell of Gon’s ‘ Anointed’ were not simply fitted on to 
the story of our Saviour, after His life and death had 
made things clear to His believers : they were used 
and sung for hundreds of years, by the most sted- 
fast people that ever breathed, while their faith 
in Messiah’s coming was still only a faint expecta- 
tion; it was a faith that somehow, some day, Gop 
would right the wrong. 

A Messianic psalm, then, means one that the 
Jews before our Lord’s time used, as telling of 
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their nation’s hope. As a court-poem, or a wed- 
ding ode, the psalm may have gone out of favour 
and been forgotten; but when it was taken into 
use again and altered, as a hymn speaking of the 
Messiah, it was valued more than ever, until it 
came into the treasury of the Christian Church. 


PSALM 27. 
The Lorn is my light, and my salvation. 


The 27th Psalm, like the 3rd and the 2ist, 
speaks of a great deliverance ; is it the Assyrian 
army that encamped against Israel (verse 3) and 
‘came upon him to eat up his flesh’ (verse 2) ? 
The psalmist is as calm and assured in his faith as 
Isaiah was when he encouraged Hezekiah and the 
‘virgin daughter of Zion’ against Sennacherib ; 
he thinks of the Temple not as a place of awe and 
dread, but as a shelter or refuge often tried before, 
where he can safely he hid. 

At the 8th verse the psalm changes altogether. 
A different singer takes it up and draws no clear 
picture of the trouble that makes him cry for help 
—only that he is injured by slanderers, and he 
believes that if he could keep in ‘ the even path’ 
of Gop’s commandments he could escape them. 

But how strange to find the psalm even mention- 
ing such a thing as parents forsaking their son! 
Surely the great mark of Israelite life was that 
families held so closely together: they hardly 
considered the members as separate persons ; 
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the life of a father was held to be continued in 
his son. 

This sad verse, the 12th, must come from the 
latest days of the Jewish state, the persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, when families were torn in 
two, as in our wars of Cromwell’s time. Such 
discord was a new and most bitter experience 
to the Israelites, and it was a strong faith that 
could take the leap in the dark and say, ‘When my 
father and my mother forsake me, the Lorp taketh 
me up.’ 


PSALM 58. 
Are your minds set upon righteousness, O ye congregation ? 


Justice is the key-note or inspiring thought of 
many of the psalms. Sometimes the author calls 
on Gop for protection, sometimes for retribution, 
and sometimes proclaims his trust that in the end 
all will be well. But now and then we find justice- 
psalms that turn from Gop to men, and seem to 
say, ‘ He is just—how do we reflect His justice ? ’ 

The 58th is one of these, the 82nd another 
(‘Gop standeth in the congregation of princes’) ; 
but the latter was written in a time of foreign 
oppressors, while this one speaks of evil judges 
among the chosen people. It describes a state 
of things such as was in Israel under Ahab and 
Jezebel, where what is called ‘ corruption’ was 
almost universal; and yet not quite the worst 
state, for one voice at least is not afraid to speak 
out, nor silenced (like the prophet Micaiah’s) when 
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it does so. The writer can see no hope of reform- 
ing the rulers of his nation; the best he can hope 
is that they may be rooted out, and the land 
cleared of their ill deeds. 

The first two verses are the accusation; the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th describe the men who troubled the 
country’s peace ; the next three are pictures of the 
wages of sin; verse 9 shows that punishment 
falls only where it is due, and leaves‘ the righteous ” 
untouched ; the 10th verse is a kind of refrain 
or echo of the Ist, slightly varied, carrying the 
thought up from earthly tribunals to the invisible 
judgment-seat of Gon. 

Now to take the lines of the poem more in detail. 
Verse 2, ‘ your hands deal with wickedness,’ is 
a fine word-picture of the unjust judges: ‘ ye 
weigh out violence with your hands’ ; that is, they 
use false weights and scales, dealing out favour 
to the rich, and harshness to those who, like 
Naboth, have not deserved it. 

The 6th, 7th, and 8th verses sketch the 
rapid fall of those who have raised themselves 
by violence. These four pairs of lines, so difficult 
in the Prayer Book and hardly easier in the 
Revised Bible, have been a puzzle to students ever 
since the copying-out of the Bible began. We can 
see that the psalmist is speaking of some swift and 
awful judgment such as that which happened in 
the siege of Samaria, when the ‘ lord on whose 
arm the king leaned’ was trodden to death ‘in 
the gate’; but the images by which he means 
to picture it are blurred and indistinct. 
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Dr. Briggs considers that, when the psalm was 
written, the words ran thus: 


Jehovah doth break down their teeth in their mouth, 
Jehovah doth tear down the jaw-teeth of the young lions. 
They melt away as water, they flow of themselves. 
Though luxuriant as green grass, like it they wither away. 
As a snail, that melts away, they go. & 
Hath lightning fallen, they do not behold the sun. 
Before they perceive the flash, they become like brambles ; 
As in hot anger He sweeps them, still living, away in a 
storm. 


This translation is still not clear or easy, but it is 
a great deal easier than before; we can see the 
two thoughts that the poet tries to express, two 
things which he had noticed in the downfall of bad 
men: the first, that their faults work their own 
punishment—the water is not poured out, but flows 
away; the grass fades before it is cut; the snail 
(as people used to fancy) melts away along the 
track it leaves. Secondly, when ruin comes upon 
them, it is extraordinarily sudden—their fall is like 
that of a tree struck by lightning, the dry brambles 
at its foot burnt to cinders in a moment, and the 
green creepers or ivy swept away by the blast of 
a storm. 

Verse 9 belongs to the later days of persecu- 
tion, and was added to the psalm then. Verse 10 
brings us back to the poem itself and gives it a 
grand conclusion ; it seems as though the notion 
of Revenge had been the husk or shell for that of 
Justice, which by degrees bursts through its outer 
covering, and when that has fallen away, stands 
out clear. 


LATER KINGS OF JUDAH. 


(Royal Psalms) 2. 19. 72. 
(The City) 46. 87. 
(Calamity) 54. 55. 56. 62. 52. 28. 


(aBouT 722-600 B.c.) 


PSALM 2. 


Why do the heathen so furiously rage together ? 


THe 2nd Psalm is quoted again and again in 
the New Testament, the grand words of verse 7, 
* Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee,’ 
being used of our Lord both in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and by St. Paul in his great speech 
before the angry multitude at Jerusalem. It is 
also quoted in the 4th chapter of the Acts, the 
passage which gives that single picture of a 
Christian gathering in the earliest days. The 
little company of believers, after reciting two 
verses of this psalm, go on to speak of Gop’s 
‘ Anointed ’ as ‘ His holy Servant,’ using the same 
word for Servant which is found so often in the 
later chapters of Isaiah.! These are the chapters 
which tell how the unknown Servant of Gop was to 
suffer as an offering for sin; and thus we see how 
the new-made Christians had learnt, while still 
Jews, to think of the Messiah as one who had to go 
through suffering and disgrace before He gained 
His throne. 4 

What did the psalm mean when it was first 
heard and sung in Jerusalem? It is, like the 
110th, a greeting to a young king on his accession 
or his birthday. It may have been written for 
Josiah, the noble descendant of two evil kings ; 


1 Septuagint. 
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and if so, how his subjects must have rejoiced 
in the lines which proclaimed him Gop’s adopted 
son: ‘Not Amon’s, nor Manasseh’s son, but 
Mine”! 

It gives a poet’s hopes for the kingdom of 
Judah—hopes which only in part came true. 
Verse 6 was fulfilled—the throne which seemed 
unsafe when a child of eight ascended it, stood 
firm and gained in strength; but verse 8 did 
not come true—no prince of David’s line came to 
rule over Gentile nations and ‘ utmost parts of the 
earth.’ 

This remained a hope, therefore, which the 
faithful Jews would not give up; they went on 
expecting outward, world-wide dominion until 
their city fell, as we can see from the simple- 
hearted questions which were put by some of His 
followers to our Lord. 

The form or “ build’ of this poem is exceedingly 
fine—four groups of seven lines, the first seven 
corresponding to the last, and ‘ enclosing’ the 
second and third groups. The first three verses, 
as we can see, contain seven lines forming a 
picture of rebellion’; the next group should include 
* I will declare the decree,’ which is printed as part 
of the seventh verse; the third, beginning with 
‘Thou art My Son,’ ends with the image of the 
broken clay vessel; some of its lines look much 
longer than others, and it seems that one sentence, 
‘Desire of Me,’ was put in afterwards. In the 
fourth strophe, the difficult words, ‘ Kiss the Son,’ 
should be -‘ kiss [in homage] sincerely’; verse 12 
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contains two lines, and the psalm ends at the 
warning, “his wrath may soon be kindled’; the 
blessing was added at a later time. 

This accession-anthem is always used at Easter, 
and brings us back to the tone of royalty and 
splendour that sounded so loud at Christmas. 


PSALM 19. 


The heavens declare the glory of Gop. 


The key-note of the Christmas psalms is given 
by a line from a Latin hymn : 


It is the birthday of our King. 


The 19th Psalm has in the Bible the heading : 
“For the Chief Musician. A Psalm of David ’— 
ie. 1t had a place in three books—the ‘ David 
Book,’ the book ‘ Psalms,’ and ‘ The Precentor’s 
Book.’ But we cannot help noticing that it is 
one of those psalms which were made by putting 
two poems together : the first, which ends at verse 
6, is a hymn in praise of creation; the second 
sings the praises of the Holy Law. 

- The first part was most likely written as long ago 
as the days of the prophet Micah and King Jero- 
boam II, Learning and civilisation had come to 
the Hebrews from Babylonia, where sun and 
moon and planets received especial worship. This 
poem is like a Babylonian Nature-hymn, but with a 
difference—the difference between many gods and 
One. It seems to break off short at verse 6: 
after the praise of the sun we should expect 
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praise of the night, but instead of this the 
ancient hymn has been used as an introduction 
to a much later one, written between 300 and 
200 x.c., when high-priests ruled in Jerusalem 
under the Syrian Greeks, and when the attention 
of religious men was chiefly turned to ‘ the Law.’ 
From Ezra’s time (450 B.c.) till the days of St. 
Paul they studied the first five books of the 
Bible more and more carefully; and thus an 
editor or hymn-collector found it natural to take 
lines written in praise of Nature and use them 
as preface to a meditation on the Law of right 
living. 

One verse in the earlier psalm may make us 
question : ‘ Why a tabernacle for the sun?’ The 
poet seems to mean a royal pavilion ; it may be 
his description of ‘the clouds that wrap the 
setting. sun,’ but it is put in in order to call up 
the idea of splendour—not, like a soldier’s tent, 
that of passing quickly on. 

We said that some verses are like ties or props 
used by a gardener to support and show off his 
best blossoms. Verse 3 is one of these—it was 
put in to lay stress upon the thought of Nature’s 
silence in her work. The next verse is chosen 
by St. Paul to describe his fellow-Christian mis- 
‘sionaries; this shows us how freely and naturally 
the Jews used their scriptures (for the psalm 
speaks of silent messengers and St. Paul of eloquent 
ones)—treating them, not like curiosities which 
must not be touched, but like weapons for daily 
warfare. 
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The second part seems to have its extra verse 
of the same kind as well. The 7th, 8th, and 
9th verses, ‘The Law of the Lorp is an undefiled 
law,’ &c., form a group of six lines, and so do 
the last five verses, ‘By them is Thy servant 
taught’; the 10th, ‘More to be desired are they 
than gold,’ appears to be an exclamation of 
delight, put in by some scribe as he copied the 
psalm. 

The boys of a choir were once asked to write 
down some verses in the psalms that they 
considered difficult; one boy chose this 10th 
verse, because he wondered how people could 
‘ desire ’ anything so strict as the Old Testament 
Law. When he considered, however, what life 
would be without the law—that is to say, if people 
were free to rob, slander, overwork and ill-treat 
one another—he came to see how men might love 
it, and find in the keeping of it (even without 
reward) pleasure as well as light. 


PSALM 72. 
Give the king thy judgments, O Gop. 


The psalms in the period we are studying come 
from a time when the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah occupied an important place in the eyes of 
the world, well to the fore among the countries 
between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates. 
But as the eighth century wore on, these kingdoms 
were dwarfed by the approach of the great Assyrian 
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Empire, which stretched out its shadow first and 
afterwards its hands, claiming tribute of one and 
another, and showing its influence by making 
unequal ‘alliances’ with the little states, thus 
getting them into its power. 

The cloud of danger which was removed from 
Judah when Sennacherib’s army was destroyed 
gathered again darkly in the reigns of Manasseh 
and Amon, and it was brought near, as the 
people clearly saw, by the wickedness of those 
two kings. At last a young prince was to 
succeed whose nature was innocent and noble ; 
and Psalm 72 seems to have been written to 
greet the accession of Josiah. It is a most 
beautiful picture of what a reign might be, and 
represents a king as able as he is willing to bring 
happiness to all classes of his people. 

It is difficult to understand why this psalm is 
not put down in our Prayer Book for one of the 
great Feasts. It seems entirely suitable for 
celebrating the Birth of Christ, or His Ascension. 
St. Gregory appointed it for Christmas, and in the 
Roman Church it is used for Epiphany, a use 
followed by the Church in America; the English 
order, up to the Reformation, was to sing it on 
Trinity Sunday, as well as every Thursday in the 
year. It was certainly used as ‘ Messianic’ by 
the Jews, and to Christian ears it speaks even 
more plainly of the future which we believe lies 
before Christ’s Kingdom. 

Whoever was the prince this psalmist wrote of, 
he must have been sadly disenchanted and 
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disappointed, for no king of Judah ever had such a 
successful reign as is here forecast. But the psalm, 
like those we sing at Christmas and Easter, was 
treasured in the hope of a better day to come, and 
verses from other writings were placed between the 
two parts of it, as well as a splendid doxology at 
the end, making the whole into a picture of happi- 
ness and peace almost too bright for earth. 

The old poem of Josiah’s day was in two groups 
of seven long lines. These are translated in our 
first seven verses, and then in the seven lines which 
stand as four verses and a half in the Prayer Book, 
from ‘ He shall be favourable ’ to ‘ his name shall 
remain under the sun among the posterities,’ 
the 15th and 16th verses of the English contain- 
ing two long lines each. 

This author was one who greatly loved Nature, 
for he turns to the mountains and hills, asking them 
to be messengers of peace ; and his images for the 
king’s gracious reign are taken from sun and 
moon, rain and dew. His best affections are given 
neither to the City nor to wild Nature in her storms 
and deserts, but to the cultivated land—the farms 
and homesteads of Judah: he likens the king’s 
presence, not to mountain snow, but to rain 
upon the new-mown grass (Revised Version), and 
his desire for the future is, not that the walls 
of Zion may be fortified, but that corn and 
provender shall be abundant in the land. 

Now let us turn to the magnificent passage from 
the 8th verse to the 12th, ‘ His dominion shall be 


also from the one sea to the other ’—lines confident 
F 2 
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and grand enough to put heart into any Christian 
workers among the heathen or the godless, even 
in the darkest prospects of our own day: 

The 8th verse is taken from Zechariah, where 
it follows the well-known description of the king 
entering Zion : 


Behold thy king cometh unto thee, lowly and riding 
upon an ass. 
ZECH. ix. 9, 10. 
‘ His enemies shall lick the dust ’ is quoted from 
either Isaiah (xlx. 23) or Micah (vu. 17), for the 
writer evidently knew the books of the prophets 
well; ‘bow before Him’ (Bible version) comes 
from the glorious, hopeful part at the end of 
Psalm 22; the 9th and 10th verses recall the 
latter part of Psalm 68, the Whitsun hymn : 


Kings shall bring presents unto Thee, 

Princes shall come out of Egypt, 

Ethiopia shall haste to stretch out her hands to Gop. 
‘Tarshish’ generally stands for Spain or the western 
coasts of the Mediterranean ; ‘the isles’ for the 
islands and coastlands of the eastern end; ‘ Sheba ’ 
is southern Arabia, and ‘Saba’ perhaps Abyssinia. 

This poet does not merely quote, but forms his 
own picture of the expected king; and the most 
attractive feature in it is the line in verse 12, 
‘He shall deliver the poor when he crieth,’ taken 
from the portrait of the righteous man in the 
29th chapter of Job, and corresponding to verse 4 
in the earlier portion of this psalm : 


He shall defend the children of the poor. 
The beautiful hymn, ‘Hail to the Lord’s 
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Anointed,’ is drawn almost equally from this 
psalm and from the Christmas one, ‘ Lorp, Thou 
art become gracious unto Thy land.’ 


PSALM 46. 


Gop is our hope and strength. 


The 46th Psalm is a magnificent thanksgiving 
for deliverance from an invasion. It is in three 
divisions, with a ‘ Selah’ or benediction after each ; 
the refrain comes twice, and no doubt when it 
was first written came also after verse 3. The 
heading, after saying that it was in the book of 
the ‘ Sons of Korah’ and of the ‘ Chief Musician,’ 
orders it to be sung to ‘ Alamoth ’ or treble voices. 
This psalm is used in the Latin Church at the con- 
secration of a church or an altar. Luther’s splen- 
did hymn, ‘A safe stronghold our God is still,’ 
is founded on it—the battle-cry which cheered and 
inspirited the Germans in their struggle for religious 
freedom. 

What was the deliverance, or escape from peril, 
of which the inspired author sang ? 

A short book among the prophets, that of 
Zephaniah, tells of a terrible danger which came 
upon the lands nearest to Canaan, and must have 
threatened Judah. He wrote in the days of 
Josiah only—not, like Jeremiah, in four reigns ; 
he tells of a great invasion or incursion which 
swept over the land of the Philistines and went on 
to Egypt, terrifying Judah, but not destroying it. 
This enemy was the wild nation of the Scythians, 
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who between B.c. 630 and 626 passed Israel by on 
their way to threaten Egypt, which Zephaniah calls 
by the name of Ethiopia. The terror they caused 
was enough to make the psalmist say that ‘ the 
mountains are moved in the heart of the seas’ 
and that ‘ the waters roar and are troubled’; and 
the relief at their departure made him give thanks 
that ‘ wars had been made to cease in all the world.’ 

Clearly this poet must have lived in the 
neighbourhood both of sea and mountains, prob- 
ably near Mount Carmel, and must have seen such 
a disaster as he describes in his first four verses— 
the outlines of the earth changed, landslips carrying 
great portions of the hills into the sea, whose waves 
roar and foam as the huge masses fall into them. 

As a contrast, he turns to the calm safety of the 
holy City.’ Zephaniah, who was a town-dweller, 
saw its faults at close quarters, and he had an- 
nounced Gop’s word: ‘I will stretch out My 
hand against the inhabitants of it’; “I will punish 
the princes and the king’s sons’ (that is, Josiah’s 
half-brothers and cousins); ‘I will search Jeru- 
salem with candles’ (to hunt out every vestige of 
evil) ; but now the shock of warfare must have 
unseated those evil rulers and undone their bad 
work, and this writer from the country can look 
on Jerusalem as still, after all its backslidings, the 
place where men can look for Gop’s Presence. 

In the second division, the Bible gives a clearer 
sense than the Prayer Book: ‘There is a river, the 
streams whereof make glad the city —a conduit 
built by Hezekiah to supply the thirsty, waterless 
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town (2 Kings xx. 20). Had the enemy come near 

enough to threaten the sources of this artificial 

stream? The psalmist speaks as though he had 

feared it, and exults that they are left untouched. 
Come, behold the works of the Lorn, 


What desolations He hath made in the earth, 
He maketh wars to cease. 


‘ They make a desert, and call it peace,’ said the 
historian Tacitus 700 years later, speaking with 
bitter sarcasm of the ways of conquerors. The 
poet of Josiah’s days says almost the same thing, 
but with an opposite meaning. His words are not 
bitterness, but a deep-drawn sigh of thanksgiving : 
‘though He has caused desolations, yet now He 
maketh wars to cease.’ The farms that had been 
spoiled and harried will grow green again, for the 
instruments of war have been banished from the 
land. Meantime the capital stands firm, an evi- 
dent token of Gop’s protection: men can see that 
His power still controls heathen armies, as it did 
in the day when Sennacherib’s thousands were 
swept away; and so the refrain greets Him with 
the old title, ‘ Lorp of Hosts,’ ‘ Jehovah Sabaoth.’ 


PSALM 87. 
Her foundations are upon. the holy hills. 


The 87th Psalm is another little burst or shout of 
patriotism. It is not easy to understand, because 
the poet’s thoughts seem to have streamed out faster 
than he could arrange them ; a prose explanation 
such as this may help us to get at the meaning. 
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Jehovah loves His city founded on the holy mountains. 

He loves the gates of Zion (the meeting-places of her 
people) even more than the other dwellings of Jacob. 

Glorious things is He speaking of thee, O city: of Gop! 

He says: I will speak of proud Egypt and Babylon, and 
will say of them that they belong to the people who 
know Me; 

Of Philistia, Tyre, Ethiopia too I will say, ‘This man, or 
that, was born in Zion.’ 

And Zion will I name ‘ Mother.’ All are her chifélren. 

And He establisheth her, the Most Highest ; 

He counteth in the register of the peoples, ‘ This one, or 
such an one, was born there.’ 

They sing as well as dance, all whose dwelling is in thee. 


Thus the author praises the little rock-built 
fortress of Jerusalem above the greatest empires 
of the world, and invites them to enrol themselves 
among the natives of Jehovah’s city. His phrase, 
three times repeated, ‘There was he born,’ reminds 
us of St. Paul’s claim to be a citizen of Rome. 
Other people tried hard to obtain the privilege, 
‘but I,’ he says with quiet pride, ‘am a Roman 
born.’ 

A sentence, too, from the story of the Maccabees 
will help to explain the idea to us. A treacherous 
Jew ‘promised unto theking [ofSyria] many talents 
of silver . . . if it might be allowed him through 
the king’s authority to register the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem as citizens of Antioch’ (2 Mace. iv. 9). 

Citizens of Antioch ? When they were born and 
bred in Jerusalem and had no thought of leaving 
it? Itseems absurd to us, but it was the ambition 
of a party among the Jews. They felt themselves 
uncivilised, ‘ barbarian,’ unless their names were 
inscribed on the roll of Antioch, the modern capital 
—while their loyal fellow-countrymen thought it 
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a degradation to be nicknamed citizens of any 
heathen town. 

In this poem the contrary thought is expressed : 
it is Zion that offers the privilege of her ‘ freedom ’ 
to the nations near and far. 

The poet sang most probably in the earlier part 
of Josiah’s reign, when Judah was at peace and 
respected among its neighbours : for the kingdoms 
that he mentions are (except the Morians) those 
that were the most important then. The psalm had 
what we might call ‘ a second life ’ about 300 years 
later : new empires had then taken the place of the 
old ones—Persia had dethroned Babylon, Antioch 
reigned instead of Tyre, and Alexandria had sprung 
to life in Egypt; but the religion of the Jews was 
making conquests on all hands, and citizens from 
these places were in this sense enrolling themselves 
among the sons of Zion. 

‘The proselyte is new-born’ was a proverb 
among the teachers of that day; and so the old 
words proclaimed a new truth—that Gentiles from 
most distant lands were seeking the faith of Zion, 
and thus were ‘ born in her.’ 


PSALM 54. 
Save me, O Gop, for Thy Name’s sake. 


Psalm 54 1s full of sorrow and complaint. It is 
a little prayer written in the name of the whole 
nation, which is as yet on equal terms with its 
enemies, and has not felt the bitterness of 
subjection. ‘ Mine eye hath seen my desire upon 
mine enemies’ and ‘ Destroy them in Thy truth ’ 
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are the words of men fighting against odds, but not 
in hopeless plight ; it is therefore most likely that 
the psalm, like the last three we have studied, 
belongs to the time of Josiah. 

There are two strophes of three couplets each, 
the first of supplication, the second of confidence. 
Two verses are shown by scholars to be in the 
language of later times—the extra line in verse 
3, ‘they have not set Gop before their eyes,’ 
and the 6th verse, which, while quite in the spirit 
of the old poem, was put in to make the psalm 
suitable for public worship in the Second Temple. 
The exact meaning of this verse seems to lie some- 
where between the Revised translation, which says, 
‘ With a freewill offering will I sacrifice,’ and the 
Prayer Book, ‘ An offering of a free heart will I give 
Thee.’ ‘I will voluntarily sacrifice’ is perhaps 
the nearest to the sense, and it is this expression 
of whole-hearted offering which marked out the 
little psalm for use in the services of Good 
Friday. 


PSALM 55. 


Hear my prayer, O Gon: and hide not Thyself 
from my petition. 


The sad and heart-broken verses which come at 
the beginning of this psalm (verses 1-8) seem to 
describe the gloomy prospects of Jerusalem after 
Josiah’s death, when the enemy was so close at 
hand that even patriotic Israelites could think of 
fleeing from their city. But the greater part of 
this psalm belongs to a later time, and we shall 
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study it among the songs of the Return from 
Babylon. 


PSALM 56. 


Be merciful unto me, O Gon, for man goeth about 

to devour me. 

The 58th Psalm (‘Are your minds set upon 
righteousness ?’) like the 60th (‘O Gop, Thou hast 
cast us out’) was a Michtam from the ‘ Golden 
Chain’ or ‘Treasury’; and the 56th is out of 
the same collection. It comes from the days of 
Jeremiah, when ‘ watchful’ or ‘ keen-eyed’ foes 
were daily arrayed against the trembling nation, 
and enemies equally malicious watched the pro- 
phet and his friends within the city itself. It 
must have been a happier and bolder spirit than 
Jeremiah’s that wrote the courageous refrain : 

In Gop I will praise His word : 
In Gop have I put my trust, J will not be afraid ; 
What can flesh do to me ? 

This comes at the end of two out of the four 
strophes (after verse 3 and verse 10), and when 
the psalm was first used, it most likely stood at the 
end of the other two as well (after verses 7 and 13). 
The groups are short ones—three pairs of thoughts 
in each. 

What were the author’s flittings or wanderings, 
which he says Gop keeps count of ? We do not 
know enough of the history of those days to be 
able to tell. The collector of the ‘David Hymn- 
book’ found a note at the head of the psalm, to 
show how well it applies to his hero’s life. The 
word for ‘ wanderings’ is much like that for * flask ’ 
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or ‘ bottle,’ and as the Hebrews greatly loved a 
‘play upon words,’ the second part of the next 
line, which tells of tears, was enlarged by adding 
‘in Thy flask’; then later, perhaps, another line 
was added, to express Gop’s watchful care : 

Are they not in Thy book ? 


- 


PSALM 62. 
My soul truly waiteth still upon Gop. 


The 62nd Psalm is the utterance of a man of 
high rank (verse 4), who was also very skilful with 
the pen, for the plan of his poem is different from 
most-—a refrain comes at the beginning, and is re- 
peated at the 5th and 6th verses, while the word 
for ‘ Only,’ which comes again and again at the 
beginning of his lines, must have given them a 
strange, melancholy beauty expressing the solitari- 
ness of his position. Dr. Briggs translates it thus : 


Only to Goo be still, my soul: from Him is my hope. 

Only He is my rock, my salvation, my tower: I shall not 
be moved. 

Only a leaning wall, a bulging fence, are they all ; 

Only consult do they to thrust me out from my dignity ; 
they take pleasure in falsehood. 

No doubt the very rare and unusual quality 
of this psalm attracted the writers of a later time, 
for they moralised upon it by weaving in the 
7th and 8th verses, and adding the beautiful 
lines of the last three, beginning ‘ Trust not in 
oppression * and ending 


Unto Thee, O Lorn, belongeth mercy : 
For Thou renderest to every man according to his work. 
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PSALM 52. 
Why boastest thou thyself, thou tyrant ? 

The 52nd Psalm, like the last two, describes such 
enemies as Jeremiah had—not slow to do bodily 
harm, but swifter still with bitter words. The 
psalms of this period resemble the Ninth Command- 
ment in speaking rather of slander than of mere 
lying ; it was at a later time that men learnt how 
alie, even without malice in it, is an offence to Gop. 
These sharp-edged falsehoods seem to have been 
universal in Jerusalem in the years before its fall ; 
but they are not often met with such cheerful 
confidence as in this psalm. 

The writer does not see that the whole body 
of the nation is sick with feuds and party strife : 
he believes the House of Gop is safe to stand for 
ever on its consecrated site; he calls himself ‘ an 
olive tree in its courts, feeling that his own 
sincerity has rooted him firmly in the soil which 
received Gop’s blessing. He may have been of 
the generation that passed away before the fall of 
the city, and so escaped the trial of seeing that 
sacred House destroyed. 


PSALM 28. 


Unto Thee will I cry, O Lorp my strength : think 
no scorn of me. 


In the 28th Psalm the danger is still closer 
and more threatening, for the nation is in fear 
that it may go down into the grave of captivity 
or banishment, where its life, as a separate 
people, will be extinct. 
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The psalm seems to have been written in the 
reign of Jehoiakim, when Israel was engaged in 
guerilla or border warfare with Moab, Ammon, 
and Syria, and was still able to hope that prayers 
offered in the Holy Place would be favourably 
heard. It was sung in the Temple (verse 2) 
before some expedition started. 

There are so many of these psalms of trouble 
and distress that it is difficult to distinguish one 
from another, unless we find some special point 
such as the word ‘ Only’ in Psalm 62. In this 
prayer the thing particularly asked for is, to be 
kept separate. Israel sees other tribes or nations 
“going down into the pit,’ and prays (in verse 1) 
that it may not be confused or merged in their 
destruction. Then in verse 3 it speaks of the 
ungodly peoples who are still ‘ alive’ in inde- 
pendence, and who have broken the peace while 
“speaking friendly. A judgment must surely 
come upon their treachery, and the nation prays 
that this vengeance may not sweep it away also, 
confusing it with them. 

The last four verses are all praise and encourage- 
ment; victory over the neighbour-states was ex- 
pected, and perhaps for the moment granted, while 
the ruin that was drawing near was not foreseen. 


THE EXILE. 


84. 42 and 43. 63. 


Woes GSR = 137.-- 142, 90. 


(‘Psalms of Asaph’) 82. 74. 


(apouT 597-538 B.C.) 


89. 


Mie 


TuE great calamity of the Exile—the death and 
burial of the nation—came on gradually, and 
Israel went slowly down the steps into the tomb. 
First a company of princes and nobles were re- 
moved to Babylon (2 Kings xxiv. 14) as a kind 
of escort for Jehoiachin, ‘ the man Coniah’ whom 
Jeremiah had denounced ; his companions were 
some of them religious-minded men, and looked 
back wistfully to Jerusalem, not only as their own 
home but as the home cf Gop. Though they 
themselves were driven out, a king still reigned 
there, and the Temple was still standing; but eleven 
years later the final blow fell, and both parts of 
the nation—those who saw the City destroyed, and 
those who heard of it in Babylonia (HKzek. xxxii. 21) 
—felt that nothing was left them but a living grave. 


PSALM 84, 
O how amiable are Thy dwellings ! 


The 84th Psalm is the song of one among 
a band of pilgrims going up for the Passover. The 
custom of keeping the great feasts at Jerusalem 
was firmly settled in Josiah’s reign, and the 
wickedness of the next four kings did not undo it. 
The Book of Deuteronomy, which was published 
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and taught under Josiah and the priest Hilkiah, 
had exhorted the people to love the chosen sanctu- 
ary in Zion; and psalms such as this one show 
how heartily they had learnt the lesson. 

This psalm is in three divisions with six lines 
apiece, and a refrain which comes twice with 
slight changes in the 4th and 13th verses; the 
first half of verse 5 is the same refrain copied in 
at the beginning instead of the end of the second 
group—— O Lord Gop of hosts—happy are they 
that dwell in Thy house—whose stronghold is in 
Thee—that trust in Thee.’ 

The 5th, 6th, and 7th verses paint the 
pilgrims’ road before us—highways well known 
and remembered from other years; a ‘ valley of 
weeping,’ made gloomy by some special danger 
of those’ unsettled times; the walled towns on 
the way, whose battlements they pass and leave 
behind. As they draw near the city, they join in 
a shout of prayer for the king whom they are so 
soon to lose; the anxious force of the appeal, 
* Hearken, O Gop of Jacob! Behold, O Gop our 
defender!’ sounds almost like a foreboding of 
disaster soon to come. 


PSALMS 42 ann 43. 
Like as the hart desireth the water-brooks. 


The 42nd and 43rd Psalms are so much 
like the 84th that they seem to come from: 
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the same author; only this psalm (for they are 
really one) belongs to a sadder part of his life. The 
84th was all joy in the Temple service, in spite of 
danger that had to be faced on the way thither ; 
the 42nd is all wistfulness and regret, except for 
its refrain of sturdy hope. 

The plan on which this psalm is built is as grace- 
ful as the last, and even plainer to discover; nine 
long lines arranged in pairs or threes, and a 
‘burden’ of three lines at the end of each nine. 
The first four verses contain three pairs of thoughts, 
and then’ three single lines working out the same 
idea—the poet’s longing and his disappointment. 

After the refrain of verse 5, ‘Why art thou 
so heavy, O my soul?’ come two pairs of lines, 
then a three, followed by another pair; these 
describe ‘ the exiles looking back to Jerusalem 
from the region of the upper Jordan, with the 
sensation that they are drowning in its depths,’ ! 
and then they tell the further troubles of the 
march—taunts of the Chaldean guard who are 
driving them away. 

After the refrain in verse 11, the group numbered 
as Psalm 43 is a line short; the poet begins by 
entreaty ; then goes on to plead, or we might almost 
say to reason with Gop; and ends with promises 
of thanksgiving, if he is restored to the holy Hill. 


! International Critical Commentary. 
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PSALM 63. 
O Gop, Thou art my Gon: early will I seek Thee. 


Another psalm which seems to be by the same 
author is the 63rd. The wistful longing for 
Gop’s presence is again described as thirst and 
faintness ; the past was full of happiness : 

I have looked upon Thee in the sanctuary 

To see Thy power and Thy glory (R.V.); 
but the present time is a sad contrast: ‘ My soul 
gaspeth in a dry land.’ 

At verse 10 the psalm changes altogether, and 
speaks of the king: ‘ the hurt of my soul’ should 
be ‘ the hurt of his life ’°—the king’s; this is a little 
piece written before the downfall of the kingdom ; 
it may have been an earlier poem by the same 
psalmist, and thus have been copied on to the 
same parchment as his ‘ Lament.’ 

The 6th and 8th verses, with their mention 
of “marrow and fatness’ and the ‘ shadow of 
Gop’s wings,’ hardly sound like the words of an 
exile; they were no doubt added to the psalm 
when the Captivity was over and festal meals 
were again celebrated in Jerusalem. Worshippers 
in the restored Temple did not cease to use these 
songs of the banished; for they had begun to see 
that even constant attendance in Gop’s House 
did not always bring them near to Him, and that 
they must thirst and strive for the purity which 
would make them able to dwell before Him. 
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PSALM 79. 


O Gop, the heathen are come into Thine inheritance. 


At last the heaviest blow of all had fallen, and the 
“holy and beautiful house was burned with fire ’ 
by the hands of idolaters. The 79th Psalm is 
the moan of the people, at sight of all that ruin. 
It rose to the lips of their descendants 300 years 
later, and was used to express their despair and 
indignation when the tyrant Antiochus Epiphanes 
made violent assaults upon the true religion and 
slew its followers. The poets of that day took the 
old psalm, as one might take a branch of yew 
or cypress, and twisted-in their own thoughts— 
laments gathered from many other psalms and 
prophecies. Thus it speaks to us of two armies 
of patriots in Jewish history; first, of those who 
fell in defending their city against Nebuchadnezzar; 
and second, of those mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, who shed their blood to preserve their 
nation from giving up its holy faith and law. 


PSALM 88. 


O Lorp God of my salvation, I have cried day and night 
before Thee. 


Very little can be said about Psalm 88, one 
of the evening psalms for Good Friday—the most 
heart-breaking picture that was ever drawn of the 
desolation of a whole people. The title ‘Meditation’ 
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does not sound mournful enough to describe it, 
and Heman, a wise man of Solomon’s day, seems 
a strange name for this author to have chosen. 
Every word and image that can describe utter 
abandonment is piled one on top of the other, like 
the stones of reproach in the cairn that marked 
Absalom’s fall; the broken nation has come to 
Sheol, it feels the scorn of more fortunate tribes, 
who count it as a creature doomed to death ; it is 
abhorred by its acquaintance, by the neighbours 
that were left behind, Edom and Philistia. 

‘From my youth up have I suffered,’ says 
Israel, thinking of the words in Deuteronomy : 
“A Syrian ready to perish was my father... 
few in number.’ 

Israel believed itself to be in the lowest pit, but it 
was mistaken; it had not fallen so low as the 
heathen nations who had to suffer the same kind 
of banishment andruin. Troy fell, ike Jerusalem ; 
but its citizens suffered a worse agony, for they 
believed in gods who could quarrel amongst 
themselves, or could be bought off by the other 
side ; while the chosen people had at least this rock 
to hold by—they knew their Gop was the only 
One, and that even in the lowest depths, it was 
into His hands that they had fallen. 


PSALM 137. 
By the waters of Babylon. 


The 157th Psalm tells its own story so 
clearly as to need no explaining. The misdeeds 
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of Edom, which made Israel so bitterly indignant, 
are not described in the Books of Chronicles or 
Kings; but passages in the prophets show, as 
clearly as this psalm, how cruel Edom had been 
to its ‘ younger brother.’ ‘Edom hath dealt 
against the house of Judah by taking vengeance, 
and hath greatly offended,’ says Ezekiel (xxv. 12). 
‘Stand thou not in the crossway, to cut off those 
of thy brother Jacob’s that escape ; thou stoodest 
on the other side, in the day that foreigners entered 
into his gates and cast lots upon Jerusalem ; even 
thou wast as one of them,’ are the words of 
Obadiah. 

The tone of the last two verses is so fierce and 
vindictive that no Christian can excuse it; we 
can do nothing but contrast it with the passages 
that teach a higher standard. 

And yet it was this psalm, too fierce perhaps 
to be in any of the older Jewish collections, which 
gave rise to the lovely English hymn ‘ Far from 
my heavenly home.’ The author (who was also 
author of ‘ Abide with me’) used the psalm as a 
Christian should, leaving the anger aside, and 
joining only in the strong desire for Zion. 


PSALM 142. 
I cried unto the Lorp with my voice. 
The 142nd Psalm is a beautiful little prayer of 
the congregation or flock of Gop in its captivity. 
It is not easy to form a picture of the life lived 
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by the Jews in those unfamiliar plains of the 
Euphrates valley ; but so far as can be made out, 
they do not seem to have suffered much from ill- 
usage; it was the heart and spirit, not the body, 
that were ‘ brought very low.’ Other nations were 
removed from their homes into strange territories, 
and grew contented there; but the faithful 
yearning of the Jews was never satisfied, and 
while cut off from their own holy places they 
continued to ‘ pour out their complaint,’ although 
they had freedom to build and plant, and were 
able to make themselves valued by the people in 
whose cities they were stationed. 


PSALM 90. 
Lord, Thou hast been our refuge. 


The 90th Psalm is another prayer of Israel in 
its banishment—not heart-broken lke the 88th, 
nor revengeful like the 137th (‘By the waters 
of Babylon’), but calm and grand. The poet, 
taking the great name of Moses, takes up also 
a position hike his, midway between Gop and the 
people ; he will rest his eyes on nothing earthly, 
neither on oppressive rwers hke the author of 
Psalm 82 (‘ Are your minds set on righteous- 
ness ?’) nor even, like so many other poets, on 
the dear ruined city. He looks at the great course 
of creation and at the little life of man, and he 
begs, as a child might, that Israel’s misdeeds may 
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be excused, and not punished to the full extent 
of Gov’s great power. 
Verse 11 is clearer in the Revised Version : 


Who knoweth the power of ‘Thine anger, 
And Thy wrath according to the fear that is due 
unto Thee ? 


or still plainer as translated by Dr. Briggs : 


Who knoweth the power of Thine anger, 

Or can number the awful deeds of Thy wrath ? 
Beyond this the, words are clear and simple, and 
the thoughts are only difficult from their greatness, 
not puzzling or obscure. ‘The last two verses have 
no hidden meaning; they ask that Gon’s favour 
may rest upon the next generation and upon the 
work and labour of His worshippers. 

This psalm is the foundation of the well-known 
hymn, ‘O Gop, our help in ages past ’“—a hymn 
which is the work of a true poet, who can borrow 
thoughts from others, and yet form them into a 
living creation of his own. 


PSALM 89. 
My song shall be alway of the loving-kindness of the Lorp. 


All round the chapel of Pope Sixtus at Rome, 
which was decorated by the greatest of sculptor- 
artists, Michael Angelo, runs a set of paintings of 
the forefathers of our Lord—not the great heroes, 
Abraham or David, but a chain of simple pic- 
tures of family life, designed to call to mind the 
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generations which fill the long line from Solomon 
to the Captivity, and from Zerubbabel to St. 
Joseph. 

So many children born to grow up without fame, 
and still the promise held sure! That is the thought 
in these paintings, and that is the thought in the 
89th Psalm. The line of David’s sons runs on 
from age to age, like a road over hill and dale, 
sometimes in light and sometimes in gloomy 
shadow ; the end of the road is lost in clouds, but 
the psalmist is sure that he knows where it will 
lead to. He himself is in one of the deepest, most 
perilous valleys—perhaps a companion of Jehoia- 
chin, the first Jewish king who died in exile ; 
parts of the psalm (the beginning and the last six 
verses) may have been written by followers of 
the house of David in later ages; and all three 
writers have the same firm persuasion that as Gop 
brought them out of a glorious past, so He will 
lead them to a glorious future, under a king of 
David’s name. 

The beginning of the psalm, from the Ist to 
the 16th verse, deals with the great thoughts 
Israel learnt after the Captivity, by the help of its 
Persian masters ; the Ballad of the House of David 
is the long middle part, to the 45th verse, written 
before the Exile; and the conclusion is a short 
mournful piece—six verses of despondent question- 
ing—written when the hand of Antiochus was 
pressing heavily on the nation. 

The first of these three poems has a strong family 
hkeness to the Christmas morning hymn, ‘ Lorp, 
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Thou art become gracious unto Thy land,’ and 
to two others as well: the joyous latter part of 
Psalm 102, ‘ of old Thou hast laid the foundations 
of the earth,’ and the second part of Psalm 
36, “Thy mercy, O Lorp, reacheth unto the 
heavens.’ All these speak of a time of peace, and 
a time when men’s thoughts of Gop were growing 
wider and deeper. If we could call up before our 
minds the author of these beautiful and lofty 
verses, we should see a man who was not much 
moved by the little pleasures or pains of his own 
daily life, but whose eyes saw clearly into the 
heavenly world, and watched the great events of 
history as things that have their roots or sources 
there. 

The psalmist speaks of Egypt, in verse 11 (if 
‘Rahab’ means Egypthere), most probably because 
the thought of Gop’s power over Ocean led him 
naturally on to think of His power in saving the 
children of Israel ‘ by water’ from the masters 
they dreaded more than the drowning waves. 

After this comes the Meditation or Maschil 
itself, a Ballad of the Royal Line. The author 
takes the name of Ethan, a famous sage of 
Solomon’s court, and writes in the solemn lofty 
style which would suit such a character. 

A great part of it, from the 20th verse to the 
36th, is taken from the 7th chapter of the 2nd Book 
of Samuel, where ‘ the saint’ who received the 
oracle from Gop in a vision is the prophet Nathan. 
The covenant is given almost in the words which 
he spoke to David—blessings and warnings are 
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blended together, and the great promise, of a 
dynasty that should not fail, is several times most 
solemnly repeated. Then come the eight verses 
which tell the miserable story of a dethroned king, 
and these sound like the words of an eye-witness ; 
it must have been a companion of Jehoiachin 
in banishment who set down these details of 
Tsrael’s humiliation—ramparts levelled, fortresses 
dismantled ; travelling merchants despoiling him; 
and neighbour-nations taunting; Babylonian 
adversaries triumphant, raising victorious hands 
against his useless sword. 

But what of the 3rd and 4th verses? Surely 
they are much more like this psalm of a faithful 
loyalist than hke the thoughts of the first part ? 
Yes, we may feel certain they were taken from 
the older poem and put into the later one, in order 
to bind the two into a single hymn. 

It wasa genuine poet that wove these two together 
—the psalm of ‘ the Promise to David’ and the 
psalm of ‘ Gop enthroned on Faithfulness ’*—and 
then he added the last six verses of prayer, com- 
posed by one so gloomy and discouraged that we 
should almost call him faithless, if it were not that 
in the lowest extremity he still looks up to Gop, 
and reminds Him that Israel is even now His 
anointed. 

The word ‘ Selah,’ which comes four times in 
this psalm, means ‘ Lift up!’ that is, Lift up the 
voice in praise. It was used to mark where a 
Gloria or ‘ Benediction’ was appointed to be sung, 
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in case the psalm was shortened for public worship, 
for a hymn might be the right length for one ser- 
vice, and yet need to be shortened for another. 


PSALM 82. 
Gop standeth in the congregation of princes. 


Twelve psalms belong to the hymn-book ‘ of 
Asaph,’ a collection of poems made among the 
Jews in Babylonia. The psalms which were 
taken from it into our Psalter are the 50th, 
and those from 73. to 83; they are all very 
‘specially beautiful ones, and we might almost tell 
them from the rest by certain marks which may 
be noticed. These poets of exile love to think 
of Gop as the Shepherd of Israel, and as Judge of 
all the earth; they constantly turn back to his- 
tory for teaching, comfort, and encouragement ; 
their love of nature is strong, and they are skilful 
artists with the pen. Around this little book of 
choice hymns another was formed, which we 
call ‘ the Elohistic Psalter,’ containing forty-two 
psalms in which the title ‘God,’ ‘ Elohim,’ is con- 
stantly used, and the name ‘ Jehovah’ hardly ever ; 
we shall study this more specially m connexion 
with the 53rd. psalm. 

The 82nd is a psalm that stands alone, from 
the boldness of its tone and the strong outlines 
it draws. A poet among the Jews in Babylonia 
looks around upon the world in which he has grown 
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up; he sees a powerful empire, almost world- 
wide, including many conquered states; and all 
these nations, small and great, are governed by 
violence and tyranny. He figures a great court at 
which the rulers appear to give account to their 
sovereign ; it is like the scene at the beginning of 
the Book of Job ; the King is approached only by 
the most exalted among His subjects. These 
deputy-rulers or satraps are found guilty of in- 
justice and oppression, and the Judge reminds 
them that they are only mortal, although in the 
opening verse they were spoken of as ‘ gods.’ 
‘He called them gods, unto whom the word of 
Gop came’ are our Saviour’s words of explanation. 
(Jno. x, 34); that is, they are godlike in having 
the power of life and death over man, and yet 
more in being the representatives of the Divine 
Justice to those over whom they rule. 


PSALM 74. 


O Gop, wherefore art Thou absent from us so long ? 


It would be hard to say whether the 74th 
Psalm or the 79th was the more pitiful. That 
told of the beginning of the Exile, and even 
seemed to hope that the punishment might soon 
be ended; while this must have been written years 
later, for it speaks as though the insults of the 
foreigner would always have to be endured. Both 
psalms were used again in the persecution under 
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Antiochus Epiphanes, and describe the spite with 
which he profaned the Temple: ‘they set up 
their banners for tokens’ (in the Holy Place) ; 
‘they break down the doors with axes and 
hammers’ (verses 5, 7). But the 8th and 9th 
verses seem to belong to the psalm as it was first 
written, and tell of the Chaldeans’ violence ; if so, 
verse 9 speaks of meetings rather than of meeting- 
places, and should be ‘ they make the festivals 
of Gop in the land to cease.’ 

‘We see not our tokens, there is not one who 
understands,’ said the exiles; and their descend- 
ants added words to tell of what they regarded as a 
special misfortune : ‘ there is not one prophet left.’ 

The 14th verse (‘Thou didst divide the sea 
through Thy power’) begins a very curious and 
interesting portion of the psalm. The author 
calls on Gop for help, adjuring Him (as we do in 
the Litany) by His mighty deeds of old. But 
what exactly are the mighty deeds he quotes ? 
We may at first sight take them to be those which 
set Israel free from Egypt; ‘the sea divided’ 
will then be the Red Sea, and ‘ the dragons in the 
waters’ Pharaoh’s generals; Leviathan will be 
the Crocodile representing Egypt, and the ‘ meat’ 
he provides for the ‘ dwellers in the wilderness ’ 
will be the corpses of the enemy, thrown up on the 
shore a prey for jackals. ‘ Fountains and waters 
out of the hard rocks ’ will relate to Moses’ miracle 
at the Rock of Provocation, and ‘ mighty waters 
dried up ’ to the Jordan when crossed by Joshua. 

This is a possible and simple meaning, and the 
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verses were so understood by many generations 
of Israelites in later times ; but it is likely that the 
author had in his mind the story of the world’s 
beginning, and was describing the strife between 
the Creator and the power of Evil, which he 
regarded as a monster couching in the depths 
of the sea—a huge being sometimes called Levia- 
than—with a brood of young dragons. Thus 
the conflict in which Gop worsted the Sea, the 
dragons and the monster, corresponds to the Days 
of Creation when He brooded upon the Deep, 
cut apart the Firmament from the lower waters, 
and made the dry land appear. Then the mention 
of the Sun and Moon follows, naturally, in the same 
order as in the Book of Genesis. 

‘By these great deeds, remember us!’ is the 
plea of the psalmist. ‘ Thou that didst smite the 
Dragon in the first days, and Egypt in the days of 
Moses, smite Babylon now!’ and the psalm ends 
hke the 89th with a kind of remonstrance : 
‘The tumult of those that rise up against Thee 
ascendeth continually.’ 


PSALM 77. 


I will cry unto Gop with my voice. 


Another poet sent up an urgent prayer before the 
Exile ended. We might imagine that his grief was 
as vehement as that of the author of Psalm 74, 
but that it had been calmed and sobered by some 
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such teaching as that of Psalm 90. His is not a 
calm nature; he implores day and night, like the 
widow in our Lord’s parable, and loses his sleep 
through the anguish of his desire; but never- 
theless he is willing to turn his mind away 
from the moment’s suffering, to look steadily 
at the past, and so learn about Gop’s nature and 
His ways. 

Verse 2, ‘my sore ran,’ &c., should be read as in 
the Revised Version of the Bible, ‘my hand was 
stretched out in the night, and tired not.’ 

Verse 10, ‘it is mine own infirmity ’ means that 
the writer felt he had given way to weakness in 
complaining at all; he fortifies himself by remem- 
bering the records of other days. 

Four verses, from the 16th to the 19th (‘The 
waters saw Thee, O Gop’), seem to be written in 
a different style from the rest of the psalm. 
They form a little group of twelve short lines, 
three in each verse, contrasting with the regular 
pairs which compose most of the verses before 
them. If we read these four verses separately, 
apart from those which come before and follow 
them, we find they give a vivid picture of a 
storm at sea, as lifelike as that in the story of 
Jonah, or in the last chapter of Habakkuk. In 
fact, this little poem seems to be founded upon 
the Prayer of Habakkuk, and in the 18th verse 
it contains a quotation from Psalm 97; it must 
therefore have been added at a later time to the 
7ith Psalm, and put in as an instance of the 
‘wonders’ mentioned in the 14th verse. Then 
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the verse at the end, with its mention of Moses 
and Aaron, turns the thought of the singers from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, and the whole 
description harmonises with the story of Israel’s 
great deliverance. 
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PSALM 76. 


In Jewry is Gop known. 


Art length the dark night of banishment was 
over, and Cyrus the conqueror of Babylon ‘ gave 
commandment that the Jews might return.’ The 
songs that flowed forth in consequence of that 
command are chiefly to be found in the Book of 
Isaiah; beside them, the hymn-book of Asaph 
contains three which celebrate it. 

The 76th (‘ In Jewry is Gop known’), the 75th 
(‘ Unto Thee, O Gon, do we give thanks’), and the 
78th (( Hear my law, O my people’) express the 
joy and thankfulness with which these psalmists 
watched the great deed that Gop did for their 
brethren, in leading them back to the Holy Land. 
They belonged to a colony of Jews which, instead 
of going home, remained settled in Babylonia ; 
but whatever their reasons were for staying behind, 
they were not cold or irreligious men; they felt 
themselves one in mind and heart with their friends 
who went back to rebuild the City and Temple. 

The three psalms we have now to study take 
subjects from the old records of the kingdom, and 
use them to increase and deepen the gratitude for 
this new deliverance. ‘As the malice of Assyria 
was brought to nought, so now is the malice 
of Babylon ’"—that is the message of Psalm 76 ; 
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the 75th gives an ancient ‘ oracle,’ or word of 
God, applied anew to the judgment that has par- 
doned Israel; the 78th uses the whole ancient 
story of the nation’s life, to prove how faithfully 
Gop has cared for it from first to last. 

The 76th Psalm uses a new figure to picture 
forth the thought of Gop—that ofa lion, 
whose covert or lair is the sacred city. Then it 
sings the destruction of Sennacherib’s army— 
that never-forgotten rescue of 200 years before. 

The 4th verse is better read in the Revised 
Version of the Bible: 


Glorious art Thou and excellent, 
(Coming down) from the mountains of prey 
where the lion has his home. 

Verse. 10 seems to be a- meditation on what 
has gone before. The first line, ‘ the fierceness of 
man shall turn to Thy praise,’ repeats a thought 
which had been grandly expressed by Isaiah in 
two passages : 

“Ho! Assyrian, the rod of Mine anger,’ and 
“I have brought it to pass that thou shouldest be 
to lay waste fenced cities.’ 

But the second line, which the Revised Version 
gives: ‘the residue of wrath shalt Thou gird 
upon Thee,’ contains the difficulty. It seems to 
be a picture of a®Warrior girding on his sword ; 
but what is meant by the overflow, or residue, of 
wrath ? Is it man’s fury, or Gon’s just anger ? 
There is a thought here in the poet’s mind which 
escapes us; yet the simple words as they stand 
in the Prayer Book are full of teaching. 
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Verse 11 contains the sacred name ‘ Jehovah,’ 
which does not come in the psalms of Asaph, 
showing that the conclusion was added when 
hymns from the Asaph collection were taken into 
a larger book ; so it seems that the last three verses, 
and the direction to the orchestra ‘ on stringed 
instruments, belong to the Chief Musician’s 
Psalter. 


PSALM 75. 
Unto Thee, O Gop, do we give thanks. 

The 75th Psalm is like a picture or view seen 
dimly ; we can see enough to tell that it is a fine 
one, but neither outlines nor colours give a perfectly 
clear impression. The Revised Version, however, 
serves as a glass that brings the view a great deal 
nearer. If we read it carefully, remembering 
that the poet gives us two passages (verses 3-6 
and verse 12) as the words of Gop, the difficulties 
will disappear. “ When I shall find the set time,’ 
says the heavenly Judge, ‘ I will judge uprightly.’ 
The time appointed for Zion’s punishment is now 
ended, and a favourable sentence is pronounced. 

Verse 4, ‘ The earth and all its inhabitants are 
dissolved,’ was a natural way of expressing the 
constant shakings of peoples and shiftings of 
boundaries that the Jews had witnessed. 

In verse 12 the Divine voice speaks again, to 
comfort the people; the expression ‘ horn,’ 
which pictures nations as cattle or wild beasts, 
gives a kind of old-time grandeur to the language, 
suited to a message from on high. 
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PSALM 78. 
Hear my law, O my people. 


The 78th Psalm was perhaps written by the author 
of the 77th, who found so much support when 
troubled in going back over the story of Israel’s 
life and upbringing. That great trial of faith 
is now ended; the city is to rise again from its 
ashes; and he puts forth a teaching-poem, to 
guide his more fortunate brethren along the path 
that led them home. For it is a hard and stony 
path; and the moral of his song is: ‘ Beware! 
Israel was saved from the sea, but fell and failed in 
the wilderness ; the longing for Egyptian luxuries 
enticed them—do not let the love of comfort be a 
snare to you, or strangle your patriotism.’ 

The longest psalms are not always the hardest to 
understand, and this one needs little explaining. It 
was not so long as now when it was first composed, 
but was so great a favourite that lines, and groups 
of lines, were added, until its length was nearly 
doubled. The second verse is puzzling—there seems 
so little in what follows of a‘ parable,’ or of really 
hard sentences. Itis the story itself, however, that 
is the problem—how could Israel be so persistently 
wilful, or Gop so forbearing ? Will He always go 
on pardoning transgressions, and can His children 
dare to risk offending Him again 4 

Two or three verses contain sayings about the 
tribe of Ephraim, of which we would gladly know 
more. When did the Ephraimites, ‘ being armed 
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and carrying bows, turn themselves back in the day 
of battle’ ? What happened in those days when 
the Tabernacle stood in Shiloh, and Gon’s throne 
above the Ark was there ? If we could only know ! 
but there is nothing to tell us. The people had 
heard stories handed down, ‘ such as their fathers 
had told them’; but only some, not all of these, 
have come down to us, and we have to be content 
with gleanings from the vineyard of history. 

The 27th verse contains a word-picture which we 
might miss in the Prayer Book version, for that 
says ‘ south-west ’ where it should be ‘ south.’ 

Then He led on the East wind, 

And guided by His strength the South wind ; 
the two winds are seen as mighty captains leading 
on their hosts, called forth to unite at Gon’s behest. 

‘Vanity’ in verse 33 means as elsewhere ‘a 
breath.’ 

Verse 34 speaks of the nation as a whole : 

If He slew them, they sought Him, 
And again diligently sought Gop ; 
if some were cut off, others took warning. 

The passage from the 41st to the 52nd verse is a 
repetition of what has gone before: why go back 
again from the wilderness into Egypt? The 
reason is, that a piece out of an older ballad has 
been set in the midst of this one like a jewel in a 
gold chain; and the chain goes on at the point 
where it left off, with a picture of the Shepherd 
leading His flock through the rocks into a rich 
pasture. 
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After this, one more valley of humiliation, and 
then a mountain of triumphant praise. The 
poet is bold enough to describe Gop in very human 
terms, going by what man can see of His actions : 
to judge by what had happened to Israel, He 
had seemed to be asleep ; and then He had seemed, 
in the rise of the conqueror Cyrus, to awake and 
show His power. As to His enemies—we remem- 
ber those words in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ : 
‘Christian bethought him that there was no 
armour for the back’—no shame like that of a 
fugitive. The psalm ends like the 89th, with 
the praises and renown of David; the singer 
saw Zerubbabel, a son of David, leading Israel 
back to Jerusalem, and this confirmed him in the 
belief that Gop’s promises would be fulfilled 
through the royal line. 


‘PSALM 80. 
Hear, O Thou Shepherd of Israel. 


The Israelites in Babylonia had constant news 
of those at home in Palestine; the 80th Psalm 
is written by one who had heard of the forlorn 
state of Jerusalem, in the first sixty years of the 
Return. Five poets of the Asaphite Psalter 
seem to have taken a special interest in Ephraim 
and Northern Israel, and speak of the tribes of 
Joseph as though they came naturally first into 
their minds. The allegory of the Vine is used by 
several of the Prophets; but the passage most 
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similar to this is the poem called ‘ the Blessing of 
Jacob’ (Gen. xlix), both in the words it uses and 
its meaning. Here Joseph is the Vine, trampled by 
the boars of the neighbouring nations; there, he 
is the fruitful bough, shot at by the archers ; only 
the psalm does not dare to say confidently, like 
the Blessing, that favour and prosperity are 
coming, but ends with repeating its refrain of 
tearful prayer: ‘Turn us again, and we shall be 
saved.’ 

This refrain comes regularly after three pairs of 
thoughts, except at verse 10, where it may have 
been left out by an Israelite scribe in copying ; after 
verse 14 the three pairs are interrupted by two 
verses, the 16th and the beautiful 17th, put in 
about 300 years later. These speak of ‘ the man 
of Thy right hand—the son of man ’—the Messiah 
mentioned in the 45th and 72nd Psalms; they 
show how strong the Church’s hope was growing, 
in days when outward circumstances looked their 
worst. 


PSALM 6. 
O Lorp, rebuke me not in Thine indignation. 


After Christmas, the next day in our Prayer Book 
with psalms of its own is Ash Wednesday, when the 
seven Penitential Psalms are sung. Four of these 
come next, in the period we are studying; we 
should expect to find them of a grave and mournful 
character, telling of sin, punishment, and amend- 
ment; but we find psalms going much further 
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than this. Two of the morning and one of the 
evening ones speak of a person in dangerous and 
painful illness—almost to death—chiefly brought 
on by the ill-usage of his enemies. How are we to 
use, for ourselves, such expressions as these : 


The enemy hath smitten my life down to the ground. 
Ps, 143, verse,3. 


Thine arrows stick fast in me, and Thy hand presseth 
me sore. 
Ps. 38, verse 2. 
Tam weary of my groaning . . . I water my couch 
with my tears. : 
Ps. 6, verse 6. 

Their great use, especially while we are young, 
is to help us to enter into the mind of those who 
are troubled about their own wrong-doings. We 
cannot always feel such words to be true of our- 
selves; yet a time does come when we know our- 
selves to be diseased and crippled by our faults, 
and then these words no longer seem unreal or 
overstrained. 

In the meantime, we can use them for those 
who are a ‘ prey’ to remorse or even to despair. 
If we could for a moment see what our lives might 
be if lived as Gop wishes and wills them, then we 
should realise that our habits and consciences, 
are as sick as the tortured person in these psalms. 
We do not feel our sickness thus; we only learn 
that it must be so; and the lesson comes partly 
through these lifelike pictures of what other 
people have felt. 

But in all these psalms, the sufferings piled up 
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one on another are too many for a single person 
to have endured; it is the nation of Israel that 
speaks, in its time of ‘ rebuke’ and ‘ groaning’ 
when it had returned from the Captivity, and 
found ‘ enemies reviling it and sworn together 
against it.’ 

Psalm 6, the first penitential prayer of the 
David Book, describes the nation as feverish and 
weak, but no longer condemned to the ‘ death ’ of 
banishment. Still, the dread of being again exiled 
is before Israel’s eyes, and he pleads with Gop 
that in the ‘ pit’ of a heathen land he could not 
“make remembrance’ by offerings, nor ‘ give 
thanks’ with the appointed services. The psalm 
runs smoothly on in four divisions of five lines 
each; the second begins at ‘ Thou, O Lord, how 
long ?’ in verse 3; the fourth only seems over- 
long because a line has been added just before the 
last, ‘they shall be ashamed and sore vexed,’ 
expressing still more strongly the stedfast faith 
that Gop will grant succour. 


PSALM 143. 
Hear my prayer, O Lorp, and consider my desire. 


The 143rd Psalm is like a cord twisted of two 
strands—a plaintive appeal from the days just 
before Nehemiah, and another from those before 
Judas Maccabeeus. In the first period, Israel was 
like a prisoner just unchained—eager to walk, but 
tottering and hardly able to move. Inthe second, 
the prisoner has been retaken, but is struggling 
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vigorously against his bonds, and on the point of 
breaking them. If we remember that the prisoner 
has his eyes all the time most firmly fixed upon 
Gop and sees Him behind all his sufferings, we shall 
understand how Israel’s words suit our case—they 
were caused by outward or public reverses, but 
they fit on exactly to our troubles of the inward life. 
The phrases which allude to the Captivity have 
already been explained—darkness, death, the pit. 
The 8th verse speaks of * the morning’ of freedom 
and restoration ; verse 10 is a prayer for guidance 
in, not into, the land of uprightness. The 12th verse 
shows how desperate was the condition of Israel 
under its last Greek kings ; for the poet no longer 
feels he can pray for the heathen (as several 
psalmists do), but can only ask that his people 
may be freed from them for ever. 


PSALM 32. 
Blessed is he whose unrighteousness is forgiven. 


The 32nd Psalm, ‘ Blessed is he whose un- 
righteousness is forgiven,’ has much less about 
sickness and much more about conscience than the 
other three. We may wonder at first to find it 
among the Ash Wednesday psalms, since it begins 
with two ‘ Blesseds’“and ends with ‘ Be glad’ ; 
yet it is truly a psalm of penitence, telling in very 
few words of a deep remorse and repentance, and 
the indescribable relief of finding that Gop can 
forgive. What was the sin that the psalmist is 
repenting of ? Perhaps the same for which the 
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nation was rebuked, by the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah—worldliness or self-seeking, at the time 
when it should have been full of gratitude for the 
great deliverance from Babylon. 

‘Covered’ seems a strange word to us in the 
matter of getting rid of sin, for we learn, both from 
the Bible and from daily life, that evil cannot be 
covered ; that it is always made bare sooner or 
later, and that the only way to get rid of it is to 
burn it out or sponge it out—never to try and 
hide it. But‘ cover’ is a word used in the oldest 
parts of the Bible with regard to wrong-doing. 
There was a time when men thought childishly 
about Gop, that He could be persuaded to look 
away and not see a fault, and they ‘ covered ’ their 
fault with offerings, so that He might not notice it. 
Is this the teaching of the 32nd Psalm? No, 
the very opposite; “while I held my tongue’ 
and would not own my wrong-doing, ‘ my bones 
consumed away. ... I said I will confess... 
and Thou forgavest’; but the psalmist uses all 
the words he can find, to express his wickedness 
and Gop’s graciousness, and he puts together the 
different figures which in the Hebrew tongue give 
the idea of pardon—the stain covered, as well as 
the burden lifted and carried away—so as to leave 
out no thought that would express the fulness of 
Gon’s forgiveness. 

“I will inform thee’ seems to be the author 
speaking in Gop’s name ; this is a poem of perhaps 
300 years later, added to the first, so as to bring 
out still more clearly the danger of obstinate silence. 
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PSALM 38. 
Put me not to rebuke, O Lorp, in Thine anger. 


Psalm 38 is, in its main part, a lament of the 
same period—between the return of the Jews 
from Babylon and the arrival amongst them of 
Nehemiah. As in Psalm 6, the people—or 
perhaps the God-fearing party in the nation—is 
personified as a sick man, ‘ bent, bowed down, 
and filled with burning ’ (verses 6 and 7). Several 
verses, we are told, have been added—the 18th, 
the second line of the 20th, and the whole of the 
first five. Thus the psalm, as at first written, was a 
ery of distress under the hand of rough marauders ; 
but was altered in more peaceful times to a con- 
fession of penitence and a prayer against enemies 
more deadly than the Ammonites or Samaritans 
(Neh. iv). ‘Lovers, neighbours, kinsmen,’ in 
the 11th verse, are the neighbour-nations with 
whom Judah had been friendly or allied; this 
verse is an echo, if not exactly a quotation, from 
Psalm 88, in which we found the friendless con- 
dition of the people in the Exile thus described : 


Lover and friend hast Thou put far from me, 
And mine acquaintance into darkness. 


The group of psalms which sprang from this 
time—the first period of the Return—is a very 
large one; fully thirty come from the days be- 
tween the arrival of the restored exiles in Jerusalem 
and that of Nehemiah, who rebuilt its walls. 
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It was at first a time of hope, and what is called 
‘exaltation’; all hearts lifted up, in the excite- 
ment and fever of their new liberty, above the 
cares of daily life. But outward things were hard ; 
shelter was rough, food scarce, disturbers of the 
peace many ; as the years wore on, the courage of 
the new settlers sank, and the greater number of 
these psalms are sorrowful appeals for help against 
enemies too mighty for them. Does it seem 
monotonous to go through so many songs written 
in a minor key, all from one period, and telling the 
same story of ruined walls and prowling raiders @ 
They were not monotonous to those who lived in 
that anxious time; each psalm was called forth 
by the sharp reality of some sad reverse or un- 
looked-for treachery ; each one sums-up the whole 
life-story of some psalmist, either groaning with 
his own pain, or giving words to the grief of the 
whole community. 

The word ‘community’ takes the place of 
‘nation’ in describing this new stage of Israel’s 
life. It was not the whole nation that returned 
from Babylonia; and of the families that did 
return, many found themselves obliged in later 
years to send their descendants again into foreign 
lands to earn a living, and become something 
that corresponds in several ways to our English 
‘colonials.’ These travelled to Jerusalem. as 
often as possible for Passover, Pentecost, or Taber- 
nacles, and so remained closely linked with home. 
But the settlers in Palestine and in Jerusaleiv 
came to be divided more and more into two 
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sets; those who put religion first—the faith, the 
Temple-worship, the Law—and those who leagued 
themselves with the heathen. The former party is 
spoken of, in the psalms we are now coming to, as 
the ‘congregation,’ ‘ the poor, needy, or afflicted,’ 
sometimes as ‘ the saints’; while ‘ the ungodly ’ 
for the most part means the opposite party. Of 
course, among the Jews as among all other nations, 
a man did not always become saintly because he 
joined himself to others who really were so; 
but still, it was a self-denying, dangerous, and 
expensive thing to join the strict law-keeping 
party ; while rank and money were more easily 
to be won by neglecting the costly sacrifices, 
copying the brigand habits of Arabian tribes, 
and wooing the favour of heathen overlords. 

Thus it comes about that the psalms composed 
after the Exile do not always speak of Israel as 
“righteous ’ and foreigners as ‘ the wicked,’ but 
distinguish between the good and bad in their 
own nation very much as we do. Those who 
were ready to go on living a hard and frugal life 
for the sake of Gon’s law, drew together more and 
more until they became what is called ‘ Israel 
within Israel,’ or ‘a church within the nation,’ 
the remnant so often spoken of in Isaiah; 
and it is this church, flock, or congregation to 
whose voice we listen in six of the Penitential 
Psalms. . 
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PSALM 22. 
My Gop, my Gop, look upon me. 


Good Friday has only five psalms: the first is 
Psalm 22, whose opening words were used by our 
Lord upon the Cross; the last is Psalm 88, 
the only one without a ray of hopefulness in it ; 
the other three speak less of sorrow, pain, or death 
than of sacrifice; that is to say, they turn our 
thoughts from the outward signs of Good Friday 
to its inner meaning. 

The 22nd Psalm is so deeply hallowed by our 
Saviour’s use of it, that we can hardly (and need 
hardly) turn our thoughts back to the time when 
it was first composed. 

Here, at least, we find a martyr, even in the 
ages before Christ, who could suffer without 
calling for vengeance on his tormentors. It is the 
nation of Israel— The Servant of the Lorp ’—who 
endures all these cruel sufferings; but the man 
who wrote about them surely knew himself what 
pain and torture felt hke, and had gone through a 
dark valley into the light of Gon’s favour. 

A very beautiful phrase in verse 3 is somewhat 
hidden by the Prayer Book wording ; it should be, 
‘Thou the Holy One, enthroned upon the praises 
of Israel’ (as upon the cherubim over the Ark). 

In verse 20 ‘my darling’ or ‘my only one’ 
means ‘my soul.’ The 29th and 30th verses are 
not easy to understand ; we have a general feeling 
that they are meant to express how every sort of 
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nation, prosperous or decaying, is to be brought 
into the expected kingdom of Gop. The Revised 
Bible version makes this a little clearer; ‘all... 
shall bow . . . even he that cannot keep his soul 
alive’; but there seems to be a picture in the poet’s 
mind of which we only get a hazy view. Perhaps it 
is the picture of an entirely new and new-born 
nation, corresponding to the ‘new heaven and 
earth’ in the 65th chapter of Isaiah. 


PSALM 40. (70.) 
I waited patiently for the Lorp. 


In reading the 40th Psalm it will strike us at 
once that the last part of it is much more hike 
other psalms than the beginning. For one thing, 
the last six verses come again in the book as 
Psalm 70: ‘ Haste Thee, O Lorp, to deliver me’ ; 
over and above that, they are full of expressions 
which come so often in some of the others, that 
we feel almost stupefied with having to recite so 
much lamentation. But the first part, of fourteen 
verses'—treally a separate poem—is quite different ; 
its words are familiar to us, it is true, but that is 
because they have been much used and quoted, like 
tools which are constantly in use because they 
are the best. 

The first verse is associated with Mendelssohn’s 
beautiful music; the 8th, 9th, and 10th are taken 
by the author of Hebrews to show us ‘ the mind 
of Christ’ in His lite and death—that is, His 
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complete obedience in the whole of the great work 
that He came on earth to do. 

In verse 8 of the psalm the words are ‘ mine 
ears hast Thou opened’; in Hebrews they are 
“a body hast Thou prepared me.’ This is because 
our Bible and Prayer Book are translated from the 
Hebrew Old Testament; but the writers in the 
New Testament used that Greek translation of 
the Old made in Alexandria, which caused differ- | 
ences such as we have come across already. 

The poet tells a kind of life-story of himself 
for the nation. He was in a horrible dungeon, he 
says, reminding us of Jeremiah in the prison; he 
was rescued from it by Gop’s providence, and put 
into safety. In his distress he learnt a lesson 
which came home as quite new to him, about 
Gov’s thoughts towards man. He had always 
believed that the only way to ‘ meet GoD’ was 
by bringing sacrifices ; but when he was shut up, 
and had no power to bring an offering (like his 
nation in the Captivity), Gop spoke to his soul and 
showed him that a heart of obedience was all that 
He wanted. ‘I delight to do Thy will. In the 
volume of the book it is written for me (or pre- 
scribed to me)’—in the Book of Deuteronomy above 
all, where hearty service is most often mentioned. 
Having learnt this deep lesson in the innermost 
part of his soul, he is ready to make it known to the 
whole people, Gon’s flock or * congregation.’ 

This was a great truth revealed, or wnverled, to 
the poet through Israel’s sufferings; we put it 
side by side with the story of our Lord’s sufferings, 
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and we see that it throws some light upon that, 
showing us that sacrifice does not consist in 
‘the blood poured out,’ but in the loving heart 
that is ready to pour out its last drop. 


PSALM 69. 
Save me, O Gop. 


The 143rd Psalm was a cord of two strands, 
and this (the 69th) Psalm also is made of two, 
with a brighter coloured thread twined in—that 
is, the five verses at the end. Both parts were 
written after the Return from Babylon, and tell 
the troubles of a servant of Gop who had to stand 
forth alone, like several of the prophets, against 
a careless generation that made truce with foreign 
religions. 

The first two verses, and the 15th, give a 
vivid picture of the‘ perils of rivers ’ which are so 
often encountered in Palestine ; ‘ the deep mire’ 
is at the crossing of a stream, not in a dungeon 
such as that. where Jeremiah sank. Another 
picture, that of the sneering idlers of the town 
(in verses 9-12), is just as lifelike. The gates of 
Zion, which Gop looked upon with special pleasure 
(as in the 87th Psalm), are now become a 
meeting-place for worthless roysterers. 

As the Hebrew nation grew from childhood to 
full age it learnt many lessons—its ideas about 
Gop’s power and His nature grew from childish 
ones to very great ones indeed; but the lesson 
of forbearance towards enemies was never fully 
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learnt, and this psalm, written partly in the 
manhood of the nation, contains seven verses of 
a most revengeful tone. When the hand of 
oppression was removed, Israel could love its 
rivals and heathen neighbours; but when the 
wheel turned, and the servants of GoD were again 
underneath, their resentment always flamed out 
against any who ill-used them. In this case it 
is brothers—even mother’s sons—who are the 
enemies; men who had already been written 
in the ‘ writing of the house of Israel’ (Hzek. 
xi. 9); and so the sufferer asks that their name 
may be ‘ wiped out.’ 

The last eight verses are a lovely burst of praise, 
pure and heartfelt ; the different voices, that have 
sung by turns throughout the psalm, unite in a 
peaceful and hopeful ending. 

The chosen people had returned to their home, 
but it was at first a desolate home. The nation 
found ‘ sons of men blaspheming its honour’ in 
the spiteful jeering tribes around ; it had need of 
all its faith to say, “ Away from me! for the Lorp 
hath heard the voice of my weeping.’ Danger 
and poverty drew forth from Israel its most 
heartfelt poetry; psalm after psalm shows how 
it shrank from its enemies (‘ Consider them, how 
many they are!’) and yet trusted its heavenly 
Defender to ‘ keep it secretly in His tabernacle.’ 
Great truths were sought and found in this time 
of hard necessity ; in the 16th and 17th Psalms 
we see the first faint sparks of A in a life 


beyond the grave. 
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PSALM 4. 
Hear me when I call, O Gop of my righteousness. 


The 4th Psalm is a prayer for defence against 
enemies of high position, whose favourite weapons 
are words of slander and affront. The speaker 
seems to be a ruler, not a king; a reformer whose 
work is hindered by the lying accusations of his 
adversaries. The psalm would come naturally from 
the lips of a man such as Zerubbabel the prince, or 
Jeshua the priest, when their efforts to build up the 
new Judeean state were constantly being thwarted. 

After reasoning with his opponents, the poet 
turns to his faithful friends, and bids them offer 
sacrifices and take courage. The altar stood in its 
placein the sacred courts, and offerings were brought 
daily, although the Temple walls remained unbuilt. 

The 8th verse : 


Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 
More than that of the season when their corn and new 
wine were abundant, 


is a kind of answer or response to the teaching 
of Psalm 78, which warned the rebuilders of 
the city against yielding to regrets for comfort or 
plenty ; and it exactly describes the mind of the 
new settlers in Jerusalem—short of bread, but rich 
in confidence and hope. 


PSALMS 9 anv 10. 
I will give thanks unto Thee, O Lorp. 


The long psalm, which is numbered in our Bible 
and Prayer Book 9 and 10, was written at first 
as an alphabet, the letters in their order beginning 
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the groups of four lines; but it has been much 
more altered than the other alphabet psalms, and 
displays a great contrast to the even, regular flow 
of the 119th. It is a picture of the struggling 
nation between the days of Zerubbabel and 
Nehemiah ; the ‘judgment verses’ (5-8, 11 and 
12, 15-18 in Psalm 9, with 15 and 16 of Psalm 10) 
were put in at a time when that picture had 
ceased to be true, in order that worshippers might 
realise how the prayers of the community had 
been answered. 

A confident tone runs through the first part of 
the psalm; it begins to waver in Psalm 10, ‘Why 
standest Thou so far off, O Lorp?’ and the first 
twelve verses are a description of the mischief 
done by Samaritans and marauding tribes, especi- 
ally to unwalled villages in the country; in verse 13, 
‘Arise, O Lorp God,’ courage comes back and 
continues to the end. 

There are not many expressions that need 
explaining: in the 14th verse,‘ ports’ 1s Old English 
for ‘ gates’; the 11th verse of Psalm 10 describes 
the craftiness of the foreign robbers and their 
snares ; the 17th verse, ‘ take away his ungodliness, 
and Thou shalt find none,’ is not a self-righteous 
assertion that these plunderers are the only people 
who do wrong, but simply a request that the land 
may be thoroughly cleared of them, so that not 
a trace of robbery or bloodshed may be found. 

The meaning of the musical direction in the 
title, ‘set to Muth-labben, is not certain; it 
may be the name of the tune to which it was sung 
—a name from some song called * Die for the son ’ 
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or ‘ Death to the son’; or it may mean ‘ for 
boys’ voices.’ 
PSALM 11. 
In the Lorp put I my trust. 


The 11th Psalm is another written between the 
Return and the days when Ezra began his reforma- 
tion. It is the prayer of one man, not of the 
nation; one who thinks lovingly of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, but considers it only as a copy or 
representation of Gop’s heavenly palace. His 
neighbours try to terrify him—the 2nd and 3rd 
verses are their words—people all around are 
discouraged and doubtful : 


When the foundations are being thrown down, 
The righteous—what has he done? 


This righteous man’s reply shows that the Temple 
in heaven is what his faith is fixed on; ‘ the 
foundations’ mean the foundations of peace and 
good government, which certainly were most 
unsteady in his time. 

‘The Lord tries (or tests) the righteous,’ is his 
reply ; and he shows himself to be one of the 
stedfast souls who were ready to suffer hardships 
as well as danger in the defence of their holy City. 


PSALM 12. 
Help me, 0 Loro. 

The 12th Psalm, to be sung ‘ by bass voices’ in 
public worship, begins in a plaintive tone; ‘ the 
congregation’ is reduced in numbers because 
many Israelites have wavered in their constancy, 
and gone over to the party of wrong-doing ; open 
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warfare is not mentioned, but browbeating by 
violent speech is, as before, a common fault. 

Like several of the older psalms, this one gives 
a ‘ word from Gop’ as the answer revealed to the 
poet’s heart in his trouble—no grander message 
was ever brought to down-trodden men than the 
5th and 6th verses : 


Because of the deep sighing of the poor, 
I will up, saith the Lorp. 


Verse 8 is an answer of faith and trust; verse 9 
seems to show the speaker sinking into despond- 
ency again; but it is possible that the real sense 
should be courageous instead of wavering; Dr. 
Briggs gives it thus: 


Though round about the wicked walk, ° 
When Thou arisest, Thou dost lightly esteem the sons of 
mankind. 


PSALM 64. 
Hear my voice, O Gop. 


The 64th Psalm reads like a companion to the 
12th, or follows close upon it. At first sight all 
we can discover is a rather vague and general 
complaint against slander and back-biting, and 
we may feel it wearisome to hear so much of the 
same accusations. But there is more to be found 
in this psalm ; in the Revised Version it is clear that 
the 6th verse describes something more definite 
than the habitual bullying complained of in 
Psalm 12; it says: 

They search out iniquities ; 


We have accomplished, say they, a diligent search ; 
And the inward thought of everyone, and the heart, is deep ; 
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and if we compare this description with the 4th 
chapter of Ezra and the injurious letters spoken 
of there, we see that a deep plot was laid against 
the party of true religion—that it was meant to 
ruin their cause with the King of Persia,—and 
that for some reason it altogether failed. 

They search out injustice ; they have hidden a plot : 

It is plotted, and each one draws nigh with a deep mind. 
Then Jehovah doth shoot at them ; sudden is their wound ; 
And He causeth them to stumble by their own tongue.! 
One of the sudden reverses happened, which all 
ballad-makers love to sing of, when the turn of 
the wheel brings the tyrant underneath ; ‘ their 
own tongue makes them to fall ’—either one of the 
plotters lets the secret out ; or else, as with Haman 
in the story of Esther, ambition overleaps itself. 


PSALM 35. 
Plead thou my cause, O Lorp. 


The 35th Psalm is another ‘ plaint,’ as our 
early English poets used to call such songs, out 
of the same sea of trouble. The outward form 
is quite different from the last two psalms ; 
instead of short groups of short lines, this has 
rather longer lines arranged in three long groups, 
each strophe ending with a verse or couplet of 
praise (verses 9, 18, 27 and 28). 

This psalm illustrates in an interesting way one 
of the things we were speaking of in the introduc- 
tion—how very bitter-sounding prayers against 
ungodly men can be naturally used by us against 


1 International Critical Commentary. 
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ungodly things—habits, tempers or temptations. 
About fifty years ago, a great teacher, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, gave out the first two verses 
as the text of his sermon. It happened that 
at that very time a dead set was being made 
at him by men who disagreed with what he 
taught; they had succeeded in driving him from 
his post, and causing him the greatest reproach, 
anxiety, and pain of mind. When his friends 
heard him give out this text, they naturally 
thought he was going to speak in his own defence, 
and claim some justice on those who had ‘ fought 
against him.’ But, on the contrary, not only 
did his sermon deal entirely with unseen foes— 
speaking of his own faults and failings, without a 
word of the people who opposed him; but more 
than this, he had never dreamed that anyone 
could think the words pointed at human adver- 
saries, so full was his mind of the conflict and 
wrestling which is with enemies of the spirit. 


PSALM 59. 
Deliver me from mine enemies, O Gop. 


Psalm 59 tells of the same circumstances as the 
last few psalms; heathen enemies going, not 
through, but round about outside the city. For 
the comfort of his people the poet takes a couplet 
from the 2nd Psalm, and uses it for the en- 
couragement of the congregation : 


But Thou, O Lorp, shalt laugh at them, 
Thou shalt have all the heathen in derision. 
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The whole of the prayer for vengeance, as it 
stands in the Prayer Book, is less fierce than several 
which come in other psalms. Israel asks that his 
enemies may have their national hfe destroyed, 
as his own had been; and that in the ‘ death’ of 
captivity they may learn Gon’s greatness and 
His justice, as he had learnt it. 

“ Consume the robber-hordes, that they may be 
broken up; and then the men who formed these 
hordes shall know that it is Gop that ruleth in 
Jacob, unto the ends of the earth.’ 

The Revised Version shows us that ‘ preaching,’ 
in verse 12, is only the Old English for‘ proclaim- 
ing,’ as in the 2nd and 68th Psalms. But it does 
not show quite so clearly how the verse : 

They snarl again and again like a dog, 

They go round about the city in the evening, 
is really a refrain, as well as the other repeating 
verse : 

My Strength, unto Thee will I make melody, 

For Thou, Jehovah, art my strong Tower. 

This explains how it is that the psalmist goes 
back—almost as though with a shudder—to the 
description of the prowling bands which he hopes 
to see broken up; he returns also to his vow of 
thanks to Gop, his ower of refuge. 

The note at the head of this psalm apphes it to 
an adventure of David’s—one of his greatest perils, 
when Saul tried to kill his dangerous son-in-law, 
and the princess Michal helped him to escape. The 
musical tone appointed for it seems to have been 
one called after the name of some other song: 
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‘Destroy !’ or ‘Destroy not!’ It is set down for 
three other psalms: the ‘justice-psalm’ 58, ‘ Are 
your minds set upon righteousness?’ the Asaph 
psalm 75, ‘Unto Thee, O Gop, do we give thanks’ ; 
and the Haster psalm 57. 


‘PSALM 140. 
Deliver me, O Lorp, from the evil man. 


Psalm 140 is again a prayer of the congregation 
for defence against the same enemies, violent in 
act and speech. The first group of six lines 
speaks of them as serpents; the second as hunters; 
the third leaves off complaint and turns to prayer. 

In the last psalm, Gop was figured as a strong 
tower over the city gates, where men could be safe 
from skirmishes; in this one, He is the helmet of 
a warrior engaged in hand-to-hand combat. 

At the 9th verse begins a piece added in the 
days of persecution : ‘Let the mischief of their own 
lips fall upon the head of them.’ ‘Coals of fire,’ or 
embers, mean, as in other psalms, ightnings or 
thunderbolts, which seem like brands kindled at a 
fire beyond the clouds ; Israel prays that its enemy 
may suffer a destruction like that of Sodom, or of 
Sisera’s army, when ‘ the fire of heaven’ carried 
out the work that human soldiers had begun. 

Perhaps this was seen to be too harsh an ending 
for a psalm used in the Temple service, and so the 
beautiful 12th and 13th verses were added to make 
a close : 


Sure I am that the Lorn will avenge the poor, 
And maintain the cause of the helpless. 
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PSALM 109. 
Hold not Thy tongue, O Gop of my praise. 


Tf the 88th Psalm was the saddest (‘O Lorp 
God of my salvation, I have cried day and night 
before Thee’), the 109th is by far the most 
difficult in the Psalter. It is not the only psalm 
that calls down woes and retaliation on enemies, 
but it goes on verse after verse in the same mood 
of determined prayer for destruction—whereas 
most of the vindictive passages in other psalms are 
little outbursts of rage (Ps. 35, verse 26) soon for- 
gotten in some other feeling, and sometimes altered 
into milder words (as in Psalm 83, where the 
last verse. softens the wish for vengeance, which 
first of all formed the ending), by teachers who 
felt that rage was not in place in Gop’s worship. 

How can we explain this psalm being in three 
psalters—the book ‘ David,’ the book ‘ Psalms,’ 
and that of the ‘ Chief Musician’? We cannot 
explain it, nor-realise at all the temper of mind 
that could think such things pleasing to Gop, or 
fit to be used in His presence—we can only say 
to ourselves: ‘ These people had torments to bear 
that we have no idea of ; we may learn from them 
how horrible revenge can be, but we can only 
guess at the suffering which produced this revenge 
in them.’ Thus it stands, we must suppose, in 
the worship of the Christian Church, chiefly asa way- 
mark to point the dangers of the road of wrath 
or indignation, which branches off, at first very 
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slightly, from the path of long-suffering where 
our Master leads. 

But was it the whole psalm that came in three 
Old Testament psalters? or only a part of it, and 
that by far the least revengeful 2 

This is Dr. Briggs’ view, and he gives the 
earlier psalm thus : 


O Gop of my praise, keep not silent ; 
For they speak with me with a lying tongue, 
And with words of hatred they compass me about, 
With hatred for my love. 
He remembered not to do kindness ; 
And pursued the afflicted and poor, 
The one smitten in heart, to kill him ; 
And he took no pleasure in blessing. 
And he loved cursing, and it came to him ; 
And he clothed himself with it as his raiment; 
And it came like water into his inwards, 
And like oil into his bones. 
O Lorp, work Thou with me; 
According to the goodness of Thy kindness deliver me ; 
For i am afflicted and poor, 
And my heart writhes within me. 
As a shadow, when it is stretched out, I depart. 
I am shaken out (when the light grows stronger). 
My knees totter from fasting, 
And my flesh without oil is (as one hasting away). 
Help me, O Lorp my Gop! 
Save me according to (the goodness of) Thy kindness ; 
And they will know that this is Thy hand ; 
Thou, Lorp, hast done it. 


This beautiful little piece gives another touching 
picture of the congregation as it appeared in the 
last eight psalms, most truly under the harrow, 
or, as it said itself in later years, under the 
plough. 


ae 
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Twisted-in with it is a strand of other material, 
the piece from verse 5 to verse 14,! black with 
the mourning of persecution under Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; several lines may belong to a third 
strand (verses 18 and 19, 24, 27, and 28) brought 
in to unite the two; and the last two verses are a 
conclusion rather of the nature of a Gloria, set at 
the end in order to bring the singers back to a 
key of praise and thanksgiving. 


PSALM 14. 
The fool hath said in his heart. 


The 14th Psalm, which is the same as the 
53rd, is more like the 12th ( There is not one 
godly man left’) than any of the other psalms 
belonging to this time. It describes a sudden 
check to the enemies of Israel in the land—some 
panic which surprised the Jews as much as it 
relieved them, and puzzled all who heard of it; no 
doubt it was spoken of, as such things were in those 
days, as a madness caused by the spite or anger 
of some god; just as the defeat of the Persians 
at Marathon was said to be due to the god Pan. 

But the psalmist has his own explanation. He 
relates it as something his eyes have beheld—a 
clear instantaneous glimpse of the other world. 
He sees the ‘impudent’ nations, ‘ scorners’ rather 
than ‘ fools,’ defying Gop, with words as well as 


1 Bible versions, 6-15, 
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actions ; and then sees Gop looking down from 
the height of heaven, and passing the heathen 
peoples in review, one by one, as He had done in 
Abraham’s time with the men of Sodom :—not one 
will pass muster. 

This is what the psalm puts before us ; but there 
are several other points to notice. In Psalm 
14 in the Prayer Book, three verses come be- 
tween the 4th and 8th which are not in Psalm 
53. These are from Romans ui. 13-18; they are 
quoted by St. Paul from other Old Testament 
scriptures, and placed by him just after three 
verses from this psalm. They were copied into 
the margin by some Christian scribe in one of 
the first three centuries a.D., and again copied by 
mistake into the psalm itself. 

Then again, verse 6 in Psalm 53, which should 
correspond to verse 9 in Psalm 14, is longer, and 
there is only a general likeness between them. 
The reason for this lies a good way back—further 
than the scribes or transcribers of a.p. 100-300. 
This psalm, so far as we can tell, was composed 
before Nehemiah’s time; it was chosen for the 
‘David Psalter’ perhaps as much as 200 years 
later; then about 100 years later still, it was 
copied into the book we call ‘the Elohistic 
Psalter.’ But Hebrew is a difficult language to 
copy ; Hebrew letters, like English ones, gradually 
changed their shape; scribes or transcribers 
made little changes, with the object of helping 
their readers; and thus it came about that the 
copyist of the last-named book explained verse 6 

K 2 
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in one way, and the scribe of the ‘ David ’ psalms in 
another. Both books say: ‘Therefore were they 
in great fear: for Gop’—but the Psalter of the 
Elohist interprets this verse of a panic that had 
actually taken place, and enlarges it: ‘Where no 
fear was; Gop hath scattered the bones of him 
that encampeth against thee’; while the scribe 
of the ‘ David Book’ (who copied out Psalm 14) 
thought more of things in general—that evil-doers 
usually are subject to unreasoning fear—and so 
he made his verse end with: “Gop is in the 
generation of the righteous.’ 

There is yet another difference between the 
two psalms, which will explain the expression 
‘ Elohistic Psalter. The other psalters or 
collections of hymns are to be found out through 
the headings placed before each psalm; but 
there is no heading which resembles this in 
any way. The explanation comes from the 
varying Hebrew words which are used to denote 
Gop; the great Name Jehovah is represented 
by ‘Lorp’ in capitals, while our word ‘Gop’ 
stands for the Hebrew ‘EI’ or ‘Elohim.’ In 
most of the psalms the word ‘LorD’ comes 
very often; but in the second Book and part of 
the third (Psalms 42-83) the Divine Title (El) 
only is used, and the Name (Jehovah) hardly at 
all. This might be only a remarkable chance ; 
but there are two things which show clearly that 
it was not a chance, but a rule. In the first 
place, there are expressions which look as though 
they had been altered; thus in Psalm 63 the 
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words: ‘O Gop, Thou art my Gop,’ and in 
Psalm 43, ‘O Gop, my Gop,’ would be more 
natural if they ran: ‘O Jehovah, my Gop,’ &c. 
But im the second place, Psalm 53 repeats 
Psalm 14 line after line, replacing the great 
Name by the Divine Title, so that the alteration 
was evidently made on purpose. 

The Elohistic Psalter, then, consists of the 
psalms from 42 to 83; that is to say, of the 
Asaph Hymn-book and about thirty others. In 
the Asaphite collection, no alterations of this 
sort have been made, for the name ‘ the Lorp’ 
was not used in it. Of the other psalms, some 
look as though they may have been altered; 
some must have been, and others seem to have 
been written without the name ‘ Jehovah’ from 
the first. It is most likely that this collection was 
made in Babylonia—first the Asaphite Psalms 
which were written there; then the others, often 
older ones, re-arranged and added to them. Was 
the great Name, which had been told to Moses at 
the Bush, too sacred to be used on unconsecrated 
soil? It may have been so; and if it was, then 
the psalms of the Elohist’s Book come down to us 
with an added fragrance—first, that of the native 
wild-flowers of song in Palestine ; and then, that 
of keepsakes carefully treasured in a strange 
land. 
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PSALM 31. 
In Thee, O Lorp, have I put my trust. 


The 31st Psalm has two especial merits or 
beauties which must appeal to all of us as Chris- 
tians—it contains the words used by our Lord 
when He offered up His soul to Gop; and like 
the other psalm quoted by Him upon the Cross, it 
contains not a word of revenge—for the 19th and 
20th verses are no more than a prayer for deliver- 
ance from persecutors. 

The 23rd verse seems to speak of some special 
occasion when the city was threatened by its 
encircling enemies and was preserved; the 24th 
verse is best given in the Revised Bible margin : 


As for me, I said in my alarm, 
I am cast out of the sight of Thine eyes. 


It is a psalm that quotes much and is much 
quoted—showing us how these hymns were in the 
minds and on the lips of God-fearing men, in all 
the different ups and downs of Israel’s national 
life; they were sung not only in later years, when 
the Temple was rich with offerings and stately 
with musical services; but just as much in the 
rough scrambling days, when every kind of wor- 
ship might be interrupted by a fresh raid of some 
watchful enemy. 
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PSALM 41. 
Blessed is he that considereth the poor and needy. 


The lovely little 41st Psalm is yet another 
picture of Israel in its low estate—afilicted, 
surrounded by enemies, and terrified by their 
suspicious words. The poor invalid, lying helpless 
on his bed, hears these neighbours and companions 
speaking, like Job’s friends, of what a shocking and 
shameful thing his disease is (verse 8) : 

A deadly thing is poured out within him; 
He has lain down and he will no more rise, 

Even a nation that had made a covenant with 
Israel turns faithless; and the words in which 
this treachery is described are so touching, that 
they have become almost a proverb for friendships 
which have ended in deception. They were on our 
Lord’s lips in that hour of gloom and disappoint- 
ment when the little band of His twelve friends 
was broken, and the one who had dipped his 
bread in the dish with Him became a traitor. 

Verse 12, ‘ Thou wilt set me before Thy face for 
ever, expresses Israel’s hope that it will soon 
possess its land and serve Gop undisturbed in the 
Temple ; sacrifice and worship going on from age 
to age, as far into the future as may be imagined. 

Verse 13 is the Gloria or Doxology which marks 
the end of the first Book of the Psalter; that is 
to say, the first of the five divisions which are 
marked in the Revised Version of the Bible. It 
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was intended to be sung at the end of any 
psalm in the book, or any regular part or 
division of a psalm appointed for public worship, 
much as the Christian Gloria is used among 
ourselves. r 


PSALM 55. 
Hear my prayer, O Gop. 


The 55th Psalm, of which the first eight verses 
came before us in the psalms of Israel’s monarchy, 
deals with another act of heartless treachery, still 
more cruel and cutting than the last. Two friends 
have been striving together for the re-building 
and restoration of Jerusalem—they have consulted 
about it in the holiest moments, consecrating 
their friendship by walking together in the courts 
and cloisters of the House of Gop—and now one 
of the pair has changed his principles, gone over 
to the enemy, and is even leading a company of 
robbers or mutineers around the walls and open 
spaces of the city. 

The restoration under Nehemiah was not the 
only time when such things were done; they 
happened again under the hero Judas and the 
other Maccabeean rulers, and the psalm was 
re-fashioned in their days. Probably one or two 
phrases were added to the lines as they stood, both 
to the little psalm of Jeremiah’s time, and to the 
one we are now studying—verse 3, and part of 
verse 16; and lines of encouragement besides— 
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the four verses 17-20, the beautiful 23rd, and the 
last words of the 25th. 


PSALM 39. 
I said, I will take heed to my ways. 


The 39th Psalm, like the 41st (‘Blessed is 
he that provideth’) shows no ‘ family likeness ’ 
to others, but seems to give the story of one man’s 
soul, and tell what life had taught him. It may 
not have been the only poem its author wrote, but 
the only one of his that found its way into our 
Psalter. It is a most forcible picture of the exas- 
peration which seized hold of ‘ the godly,’ when 
they saw their enemies continuing in favour with 
the Persian government, and able to go on in a 
course of robbery and ill-doing. 

The poet speaks in his own person, but yet 
partly for ‘the congregation’; no doubt there 
were many on his side who shared his feeling. 

‘I will not sin with my tongue,’ he says, i.e. by 
uttering any complaint of the hard lot Gop has 
dealt out to him. In verse 4 he does ‘ speak with 
his tongue,’ but not to accuse Gop, just as Job 
refused to do so; only to ask whether he would 
be allowed to outlive the evil-doers. He uses the 
same word for these enemies as the author of 
Psalm 14—‘ Make me not a reproach to the 
impudent ’"— Do not let the scorners use me as 
a byword, to prove that my Gop has no power 
to help.’ 
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The refrain, which comes in the 7th and 12th 
verses, is like a shadow cast before from: that most 
melancholy of all books, Ecclesiastes—whose writer 
declares that life is nothing but ‘ a breath.’ This 
poet, however, has a hope above the vapours and 
wind-puffs of human life; though he sees little 
prospect of good, he is able to pray that Gop will 
rescue the people from its transgression (verse 9), 
and then, when ‘it is acting rightly, from its 
‘plague’ of enemies (verse 11). 

The last three verses were added to the psalm 
after it had reached its ending in the second 
refrain, and contain especial beauties of their own. 

I am a guest with Thee, 

A sojourner as all my fathers were. 
These words bring out clearly an idea, which has 
come before us in several psalms, and forms the 
key-note of the 15th, “ Lorp, who shall be a guest 
in Thy tent ?’ What does it mean, to be a guest 
with Gop ? 

We have all read stories of Hastern hospitality, 
especially among wandering tribes: how an Arab 
will do anything for a man who has eaten of his 
bread, and will not strike a guest, even if he dis- 
covers that it is his worst enemy. But these 
stories generally tell of wanderers who are passing 
on and will not be seen again; what happens if a 
guest desires to remain, and claim the shelter of his 
host’s tribe or tent for a considerable time ? 

This often happened, it would seem, in the 
early days of which the Bible tells, as among 
the Arabs of to-day. Everyone had to belong to 
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a tribe or protecting power of some sort (just as 
one could not safely be‘ a masterless man’ in the 
days of our Saxon Hereward); and if a man, 
or even a family, had become solitary—his tribe 
killed off or taken captive, or he himself cast out 
from it—he took shelter with some new protector 
and became ‘his sojourner’ or guest. The 
stranger-guest is often mentioned in the Books of 
the Law; the Fourth Commandment says he is 
to have his day of rest as much as masters or 
home-born servants; and there is a command 
repeated several times, ‘ Love ye therefore the 
stranger (sojourner), for ye were strangers (so- 
journers) in the land of Egypt.’ This shows what 
the position of a guest or sojourner was—pro- 
tected from outside dangers, but liable to be op- 
pressed by those with whom he had taken refuge ; 
he was, in the exact sense of the word, a dependant. 

There were also, in Israel and in other countries, 
temple-guests; men who claimed the shelter, 
or sanctuary, of some god, and in return gave their 
labour as servants about his temple. Whether 
the condition of a guest was happy and free, or 
crushed‘and servile, depended upon the character 
of his lord; and thus it came about that the 
Jewish poets felt there could be no better fate 
than to be ‘ sojourners’ or ‘ guests’ of their own 
Gop in His heavenly Temple. All their happiness 
depended on His character ; and as their nation’s 
history unrolled itself, they saw more and more 
clearly that the same kindness which had sheltered 
their fathers would always be a safe home for them. 
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The name Jeduthun appears at the head of this 
psalm and of two others, the 77th (‘I will 
cry unto Gop’) and the 62nd (‘ My soul truly 
waiteth ’). It is given in Chronicles as that of 
a guild of temple-singers, who perhaps, like 
the Korahites, may have had a hymn-book of 
their own. 


PSALM 83. 
Hold not Thy tongue, O Gop. 


The 83rd brings us back to the Asaphite 
Psalms, written on the shores of the Euphrates, 
while Nehemiah was carrying on his brave struggle 
against confederate foes. The singer enters into 
the combats going on at home, as keenly as if he 
were present at them. The league of ten nations 
(in the 6th, 7th, and 8th verses) partly corresponds 
with the enemies counted up in the Book of 
Nehemiah: the Moabites, headed by Sanballat ; 
Ammon, by Tobiah; Ishmael and the Hagarens, 
both Arabian tribes, by Geshem; and the Philis- 
tines, or Ashdodites, who joined with them. The 
dwellers at Tyre were feared, not as marauders 
but as slave-dealers, who found their wares in 
Israelite boys and girls (Joel ii. 4-6). Gebal is 
supposed to represent a part of Edom ; or it may 
stand for ‘the lords of Ammon.” Amalek was 
the nation that Saul warred against (1 Sam. xv.), 
but the name is no doubt used for some Arabian 
tribe that occupied its land. Assur—the great 
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empire of Assyria—had been conquered by 
Babylon, and Babylon by Persia; it is difficult 
to see how it could be called ‘an arm to the 
children of Lot’ (Ammon and Moab). It may 
stand instead of Samaria, which was one of the 
chief supports to the league against Nehemiah. 

The psalmist recalls the victories over Sisera, 
and over Moab with its two pairs of chieftains, 
told in the Book of Judges. In verse 12, ‘ who 
say, &c., is given in the Bible as ‘ who savd, 
let us take to ourselves the pastures of Gop’ 
—showing that the poet put the words into the 
mouth of Zeba and Zalmunna, not the princes 
of his own time. This version also gives a clear 
sense to the difficult line ‘ make them like unto a 
wheel’ by reading ‘ like unto whirling dust’; and 
it shows that ‘ persecute ’ is used in its old sense 
of * pursue.’ 

The flame of love for their country burnt very 
brightly in these Jews, both the returned exiles 
and those far distant; at last it burnt up all 
obstacles, for wise leadership succeeded in beating 
back the enemy, and founding the Israelitish state 
afresh ; instead of a handful of harassed settlers, 
camping insecurely in their own land, they now 
became, for 200 years, a fairly powerful and 
respected province, protected rather than oppressed 
by its fealty to Persia. 
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PSALM 144. 
Blessed be the Lorp my strength. 


The 144th Psalm is a burst of joy at Nehemiah’s 
successes; its refrain, in the 7th and 11th verses, 
dwells upon the danger from foreigners or 
‘strangers, which the city had only now escaped. 

Dr. Briggs shows that it was probably a very 
short poem at first, four lines and a ‘ burden’ 
coming twice over : 

Blessed be Jehovah, my Rock ! 

Who traineth my hands for battle, 

My fingers for war. 

My kindness, Him in whom I have taken refuge. 
(Refrain.) 

Deliver me from the hand of foreigners, 


Whose mouth doth speak insincerity, 
And whose right hand is a right hand of falsehood. 


A new song will I sing unto Thee ; 
With a lyre of ten strings will Imake melody unto Thee, 
Who giveth victory to (His) king, 
To His servant from the hurtful sword. 


(Refrain as before.) 


These short verses contain several lines that 
speak of the nation’s darling, David; and so it 
came about that in using the psalm for Temple 
service, other lines out of the 18th, David’s 
special psalm, were added, together with a quota- 
tion from the 8th (‘Lorp, what is man ?’) 
which is put inin order to rouse a sense of deep 
humility in the people, as they consider their great 
rescue and deliverance. 
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In the Revised Version there is a blank or pause 
before the last four verses, which begin, ‘ When 
our sons shall be as plants grown up in their 
youth’; this is to mark that they have no con- 
nexion with the first part, but are a fragment 
from some poem now lost. It was composed later, 
to celebrate either a yearly festival, or else a 
special occasion of thanksgiving. The picture it 
displays is radiant with joy and peace, and gives a 
delightful idea of the happiness which came to the 
faithful people, at some periods, in their restored 
city. 


PSALM 101. 


My song shall be of mercy and judgment. 


Even in the impoverished community of restored 
Israel there were nobles, and men who ruled over 
the others; the 5th chapter of Nehemiah gives 
an admirable picture of them; yielding at first 
to the temptation to amass riches, but noble 
enough at heart to help their brethren, when the 
Leader called upon them to do so. 

It is such a noble as this—or rather, one of the 
best of these—that speaks in Psalm 101 ; circum- 
stances and good fortune have set him like a 
feudal lord in his old estate, with the power to 
choose who shall or shall not ‘ minister to him,’ 
or be of his household. His poem begins at the 
second line of verse 3, and ends at verse 10; the 
5th and 6th verses, also, were probably added 
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to it 300 years later. The little psalm thus cut 
short is the resolve of a thoroughly high-minded 
man at the outset of his career as a chieftain: ‘The 
making of apostasy I hate’; or, ‘I hate the work 
of them that turn aside’: he will not follow in 
the path of his equals, who copy the Samaritans 
and mix the worship of false gods with the true. 
He is not content with merely doing right himself, 
but uses his power and wealth to order a large 
household uprightly—not even his dependants 
shall make a truce with dishonesty. 

This psalm was in only two of the older hymn- 
books—the ‘ David Book,’ and the collection of 
fifty-seven ‘ Psalms’; but the additional verses 
inserted in it show how much it was valued and 
admired.’ The 6th, 7th, and 11th (Revised Version 
of the Bible, 5th and 8th) were added in days when 
the family of the Maccabees was earnestly en- 
gaged in purifying the nation, weeding out all who 
inclined to the fashionable heathenism of their 
masters. In their view, not one thing only, but 
two were needed, to make a perfect household 
for Gop; not only must upright men be chosen 
for posts of service and responsibility, but others 
must be chased away—the plotters (verse 6), the 
arrogant (verse 7), and the followers of a strange 
religion (verse 11). 

The first two verses and the beginning of the 
third make the song into a Temple-anthem, with 
an opening of praise and ‘ melody,’ and a petition 
that Gop will show Himself in answer to the 
people’s prayer and obedience. 
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PSALM 25. 
Unto Thee, O Lorn, will { lift up my soul. 


The 25th, 34th, and 37th psalms are alphabet- 
hymns; the lines or groups are arranged so that 
their first: letters follow the order of the Hebrew 
alphabet, which has 22 letters. In the Bible 
versions, the 119th Psalm is printed with these 
Hebrew characters over it, showing that each 
group of eight verses belongs to a single letter ; 
but there is nothing in the English to show us that 
these three psalms are alphabets too. 

Of course it takes a good deal of trouble to write 
an alphabetical poem; it is difficult to get the 
words beginning with the mght letter to fit in 
with the natural flow of the poet’s thought. No 
doubt we notice in the 119th Psalm that the 
thoughts do not always seem to grow out of each 
other, as they do in such psalms as the 8th or the 
23rd. A chain of thoughts in a fixed order will not 
express strong feeling so passionately as the last 
few psalms we have studied; but these three do 
show the mind of Israel in its years of conflict— 
hope and confidence for the time to come, 
struggling with discomfort and anxiety in the 
present. 

What made people write alphabetical or 
‘acrostic’ poems ? Was it done when the power 
of reading was so new that the alphabet was a 
wonder and a treasure? It may have been 


because those who knew the alphabet-poem by 
L 
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heart could more easily learn their letters after, 
and thus gain their entrance into the coveted 
Garden of Knowledge. 

The earliest A B C poems in the Hebrew language 
seem to be three of the chapters in the Book of 
Lamentations, and they are among the most 
skilful, because the most natural-sounding, in the 
Bible. The Book of Psalms contains eight— 
the three which we are now coming to; the 9th 
and 10th Psalms; the 111th, 112th, and 145th 
Psalms; and the 119th, which is the longest of 
them all. 

Psalm 25 is arranged in three groups of seven 
long lines each, and thus has one initial letter (V) 
too few ; it has several lines arranged with a ‘ key- 
word ’—that is, the same word repeated from line 
to line with shghtly varying meaning, which we 
can see plainly in the Revised Version of the Bible ; 
‘ashamed,’ ‘teach,’ and ‘ remember’ in the first 
group of lines, ‘ way’ and ‘fear’ in the second. 
The same thing, which is thought an ornament in 
one period, is often thought ugly in another; and so 
the translators of the Prayer Book varied these 
words (putting in the Old English ‘ learn’ for 
‘teach’ in verse 8), in order to make the psalm 
more beautiful according to the laws of poetry 
followed in their own day. 

‘The meek’ and ‘the gentle’ in that verse stand 
for the same word, which means ‘ the afflicted’; that 
is, the down-trodden community of Israel. The 
sin ‘ of my youth,’ in verse 6, is the sin the whole 
nation had been guilty of before the Exile, which 
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brougkt down Gop’s judgment then; and in the 
10th and 17th verses, it is the remains of violent 
and half-heathen habits which still kept His 
favour from them. ‘ Let perfectness and righteous 
dealing wait upon me’ means ‘ let whole-hearted 
sincerity and honesty deliver me’; and ‘the 
secret of the Lorp ? means Gop’s intimate friend- 
ship—a thought which sheds its beauty over the 
whole psalm. His covenant is written in the Book 
of Deuteronomy, but still Israel asks Him to 
“show it —the psalmist, then, was not satisfied 
with a rule set down in a book; he longed to 
follow Gonv’s will or wishes, as one carries out the 
wishes of one’s closest friend. 
In the second group of lines Gop’s law is spoken 

of as a“ path’ or “ way’: 

He will instruct sinners in the way. 

The meek will He teach His way. 

The paths of the Lorp are truth: 
a thought which came more and more to the 
front as men grew in their understanding of 
what religion means, until at last 1t comes among 
our Saviour’s parting words: “I am the Way.’ 


PSALM 37. 
Fret not thyself because of the ungodly. 

The 37th Psalm is another alphabet of about 
the same date, in couplets instead of single 
lines, and in seven groups of three instead of three 
groups of seven ; as before, one letter (K) is left out. 
It has been called ‘ a string of pearls or precious 

L 2 
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stones strung on one thread ’—the thread of 
belief in Gon’s over-ruling care—and these stones 
have formed a ‘ chain of glory’ for the neck of 
many a stedfast believer, then and since. 

There is very little to explain, except the 
courageous mood that gave words to the singer. 
The people had now been sixty years or more 
re-planted in their own country, and the attacks 
made from all sides had failed to dislodge them. 
Very little had been done for the Temple, but still 
a beginning had been made, and services of some 
sort were carried on; and so this writer felt con- 
vinced that the nation’s prosperity would grow 
instead of disappearing, and that bit by bit they 
would recover their inheritance in the land. 

There is the same tone of content with a very 
little that we noticed in Psalm 4,—the response 
to the 78th, with its warning against greed 
and luxury. The righteous community, it says, 
may expect to possess ‘a small thing’; it is not 
to starve or beg, and out of its little store it 
will be liberal; but it is not led to expect great 
riches, such as the Arabian chieftains around it 
possessed, because these could not be had without 
dishonesty and ‘ spoiling of the poor.’ 


PSALM 34, 
I will alway give thanks unto the Lorp. 


The 34th Psalm must have been written 
somewhat later, when the circumstances of the 
. Israelites had been changed for the better; this 
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happened partly through Nehemiah’s action, and 
partly through the favour in which he stood with 
the distant sovereign in Persia. The hopes, which 
dawned in Psalm 25 and brightened into morning 
in the 37th, are now a full daylight of happiness 
and gratitude : 


They looked unto Him and were lightened — 


their faces shone with the light from Gon’s face, 
which was now ‘ turned towards them.’ 

A feature to be noticed in this psalm is the 
invitation to learners to come and receive instruc- 
tion (verse 11). It was an invitation much valued 
in the peaceful times which were just beginning, 
and the Jews, like other nations, ran eagerly from 
teacher to teacher in the hope that they might learn 
the riddles or secrets of life. This thirst or greed 
for instruction was growing very strong amongst 
them in the days of Persian supremacy, and 
shows itself in several psalms ; but it was to be 
gratified chiefly by writings which began to be 
studied about this time—the Books of Job and Pro- 
verbs, and later on ‘ The Preacher’ and ‘ Wisdom.’ 


PSALM 16. 
Preserve me, O Gop. 


The 16th Psalm belongs to a time of peace, and 
the 17th to a time of danger and unrest; but 
both come from the same period—possibly from 
the same author—and both seem to deserve the 
title ‘ Golden,’ which is given to the first only. 
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It is not easy to see exactly what this period was. 
The psalmist quotes expressions from Jeremiah, 
and from those latter chapters of Isaiah which 
were written during the Captivity ; but he speaks 
as one who had returned to Palestine. He is 
surrounded by apostates, 1.e. men who ‘ go back- 
ward’ from their own Gop to false worships ; but 
these do not altogether lord it over the faithful, 
who refuse to ‘ take their names upon their lips’ ; 
thus it seems that he was one of those who lived 
in the land of Israel soon after the first return from 
Babylon under Zerubbabel. But the thing which 
marks him out from other writers is his beautiful 
teaching about death, and life beyond the grave; 
it is this which caused the 16th Psalm to be chosen 
in very early times for Easter Eve, while the 
Church in America uses both it and the 17th 
for that day. 

The many differences between the Bible and 
Prayer Book translations show us that this is a 
difficult psalm. In the first line of verse 2 the 
Prayer Book follows the Hebrew Old Testament of 
Palestine, and the Revised Bible the Septuagint. 
The second line means: ‘I have no good (i.e. 
welfare) but Thee.’ 

The 3rd and 4th verses are puzzling in both 
Prayer Book and Bible. Dr. Briggs gives them 
thus : 


To the saints who are in the land, 

Jehovah makes wonderful all His good pleasure in them. 
They who hurry backward shall multiply their sorrows. 

I will not offer their drink-offerings, because of bloodshed ; 
I will not take up their names upon my lips. 
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‘The saints that are in the land’ are mentioned 
in a way that seems to show the writer knew of 
other saints too, who were not able to return to 
it. ‘Hurry backward’ means, turn their back 
upon God (Ps. 44, verse 19). ‘ Drink-offerings of 
blood? may mean human sacrifices (Is. lvii. 5) ; 
or it may more probably mean offerings made 
to the true or to false gods by men of blood. 

The mention in the 6th and 7th verses of ‘ lot,’ 
‘inheritance, and in the Bible of ‘ lines,’ or 
boundaries, suggests that the Jews were now 
able to take possession of their old estates in the 
unfenced country. Jeremiah, we know, had laid 
up the title-deeds of his family fields before the 
Captivity, in proof that he believed his people 
would come by their own again ; and now it had 
really happened. Was this psalmist a Levite ? 
For it was said of the Levite : ‘ The Lorp is his 
inheritance ’* (Deut. x. 9). 

“My reins chasten me’ in verse 8 means ‘ my 
heart admonishes me.’ 

The beautiful words of verse 10, ‘ my flesh 
shall rest in hope’ or ‘ dwell in safety,’ give most 
perfect expression to the Christian view of bodily 
death ; but the writer was certainly speaking of 
this present life: “my flesh dwelleth securely.’ 
What was it, however, that made him thus secure ? 
It was the confidence that he expresses in the next 
verse, that Gop would not abandon him in Sheol, 
but would walk with him there, and would not 
allow one of the ‘ godly ones’ to see that Pit or 
Prison where evil-doers were shut in. 
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PSALM 17. 
Hear the right, O Lor». 


In the 17th Psalm the poet speaks from the 
midst of danger—no doubt some renewed attack 
of the marauders, who had seemed to be settling 
dewn into quiet; his own home and life are 
threatened, and he cries for help. But it is 
justice he asks for—an impartial or ‘ equal’ 
sentence or award, for he believes, like Job and his 
friends, that every sin brings its retribution ; and 
he is inclined, like them, to believe that every 
trouble shows there has been some fault to call it 
down. The psalm is in eight groups of three lines 
each, most of which are easy to find. The third, 
however, begins in the middle of verse 4 and the 
fifth in the middle of verse 8. 

The beautiful description of Gop coming to his 
bedside at night, and examining his inmost 
thoughts in the silence and darkness, shows 
how far he was above those other Israelites who 
believed they could win Gon’s favour by outward 
acts. 

This psalm contains some difficult lines and 
phrases; the Revised Version, with its different 
readings, shows how hard it is to feel sure of 
the exact sense; at the words ‘Up, Lorp, dis- 
appoint him,’ it seems as though the poet were 
turning back from his prayer to brood upon 
the prosperity given to the wicked in this 
life. But ‘ portion’ may be a portion of evil as 
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much as of good; while the word for “ stored-up 
treasure * may mean ‘ stored-up penalty’; and in 
that case he is describing the punishment that is 
meted out to the ungodly: they themselves 
have to drink the cup of Gon’s wrath, and what 
they cannot swallow they pass on, he believes, to 
their sons and descendants : 


May their sons be sated, may they leave the residue 
to their children. 


Then he returns to the thought which came at 
the end of the 16th Psalm, that he himself will 
one day see GoD: 

But as for me, let me behold Thy face; let me be 

satisfied with Thy form ; 

other hands have added ‘ Thy face in righteous- 
ness, and ‘ Let me be satisfied when I awake’ ; 
but they were in full agreement with the poet, and 
only made his thought a little clearer—the thought 
that man’s soul has a power by which it can see 
Gop; and that a being which can see Him can 
never really die. 


RESTORATION: MID-PERSIAN 
PERIOD—NEHEMITAH. 


5. 26. 138. 141. 
(Proper Psalms) 51. 57. 8. 15. 47. 
29. 65.. 30. 


(apoutT 450-405 B.c.) 


Neuvemian left behind him a legacy of good 
government, and his work combined with Ezra’s 
left a well-ordered Temple service; many of 
the sixteen psalms which follow speak enthusi- 
astically of the ‘stately worship there. These 
services, in which acts of sacrifice were now sur- 
rounded with magnificent singing and processions, 
were like a living heart to the body of Israel ; 
in them the people ‘ met with’ or ‘ saw Gop,’ 
and the current of love and fear towards Him 
flowed out into all parts of their ordinary life. 
In the psalms we have now to study the leading 
thought is this—rejoicing in the gift of peace 
because it gives the power of Temple-worship ; 
and rejoicing in Temple-worship because it brings 
the congregation near to Gop. 


PSALM 5. 
Ponder my words, O Lorp: consider my meditation. 


The 5th Psalm was the second morning prayer 
of the ‘ David Hymn-book,’ but the first of the 
‘ Precentor’s Book’; and just as this book gave 
directions that the evening prayer, Psalm 4, was 
to be accompanied with stringed instruments 
(Neginoth), so it appoints wind instruments 
(Nehiloth) for this one. 
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It was probably written by a Levite accustomed 
to the sacred ritual of the newly built Temple. 
The choir, standing in the Temple-court, raises 
its prayer at the morning sacrifice. As the wood 
is laid in order, ready to burn the offering, and the 
parts of the animal are arranged on the altar—so it 
sings, “I will set my prayer in order’—preparation 
first, then the appeal to Gop, and then a watch 
kept (verse 3) to see whether He vouchsafes a 
sign in answer. 

The 4th verse brings in a thought which came 
before us in the 39th Psalm (‘I am a stranger 
with Thee’)—the thought of shelter and the 
privilege of a guest with Gop. ‘ Who shall be a 
guest in Thy tabernacle ?’ asks the 15th Psalm, 
and this one says: ‘ Evil cannot be Thy guest.’ 


PSALM 26. 
Be Thou my Judge, Lorn, for I have walked innocently. 


The 26th Psalm is again by a Levite, purify- 
ing and preparing himself for Temple-worship. 
He prepares both body and soul; the ‘ washing ’ 
tells of-the pure running water which gushed from 
the laver in the sacred courts; this man cleanses 
not his hands only, but also the deeds that they 
perform. He exults in the thought of the pro- 
cession or solemn march in which he will go round 
the altar; but in preparation for it, his inmost 
heart has been laid open to Gop’s searching eye. 
Thus he is not one of those who think that 
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outward and inward things are opposites—he 
knows that bodily and spiritual things are closely 
twined together. 

The Psalm is as simple as the author is upright 
and sincere; the only line not quite clear is that 
in the 12th verse: ‘ My foot standeth right’ or 
“in an even place,’ which means, in the levelled 
part of the court around the altar of burnt offering. 


PSALM 138. 


T will give thanks unto Thee, O Lorp. 


Nearly all the psalms of the ‘David Psalter’ 
come in Book I of the Psalms in the Revised 
Bible (that is, they come before Psalm 42); but 
a little group of eight appears towards the end 
of Book V; and one of these, the 138th, was in 
none of the earlier psalters except David’s. 

It looks at first as though it had been written 
in a heathen land—and indeed it is most suitable 
to be sung by Christians who have to live in 
heathen surroundings. ‘ Hven before the gods 
will I sing praise unto Thee’ sounds as though 
the poet were confessing his faith among idolaters, 
like the Three Children before the Golden Image ; 
and ‘I will worship toward Thy holy temple’ 
reminds us of Daniel with his windows open 
towards Jerusalem. 

But in the 5th Psalm (‘ Ponder my words ’) there 
is the same expression ‘ in Thy fear will I worship 
toward Thy holy temple,’ and it comes directly 
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after the words ‘I will come into Thine house,’ 
so that it must mean the worship offered at 
Jerusalem; and ‘before the gods’ or divine 
beings is the psalmist’s description, not of false 
gods, but of Gop’s court in heaven—angels 
standing round, while the incense of human praise 
ascends to the Throne. 


PSALM 141. 
Lorp, I call upon Thee, haste Thee unto me. 


The 141st is a psalm which contains several 
lines that are much quoted in ordinary life, 
together with others that are perplexing, and as 
they stand in the Prayer Book, most difficult. 
Let us try to disentangle them. 

Two thoughts are in the writer’s mind: (i) his 
strong desire for Gop’s help; (i) the need to 
separate himself entirely from evil-doers, and 
keep away from their company altogether, for 
fear of falling into the snares that they lay for 
him. 

In the Ist, 2nd, and 38rd verses we have the 
former of these thoughts. In verse 4 he passes 
to the second, and describes the pressing danger 
he is in from the wicked, who are powerful and in 
a majority. He writes in a time when there was 
outward peace between the religious and the 
godless, and when good men were freely invited to 
the houses of the wicked; the danger was, that 
they might be infected by evil fashions; but his 
words were taken up by ene who suffered for 
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religion’s sake in the days of Antiochus, and many 
hnes in the last seven verses tell of that persecution. 

We will now go through the verses in order. 
So difficult a psalm cannot be made altogether 
easy, but we shall find it become clearer. 

The few words of verse 2 put before us a lovely 
scene in Jerusalem—the soft evening glow before 
sunset ; warm tints falling on the white oriental 
houses; the hush of evening brooding over the 
city, and the little fragrant cloud of incense rising 
in the clean wide Temple-courts, with a chant 
and sound of viols to accompany it. It was such 
a scene as this that made the Jews in foreign 
countries homesick for Zion, and impelled them 
to work and save up for the journey thither, so 
as to be present, at least now and then in a lifetime, 
at one of the great feasts. 

Then the 3rd verse has its own little picture of 
a totally different sort, like the tiny figures which 
in the Middle Ages used to be engraved on the 
pommel of a sword ; it is of a heavenly guard set 
to watch the lips of Gon’s servant, and to see that 
no evil breaks out from the heart to defile them, 
This verse seems like a forecast of St. Paul’s words 
about Peace the Sentinel (Phil. iv. 7), and suggests 
that the author, if he had lived in New Testament 
times, would have understood our Lord’s ‘saying : 
‘That which proceedeth out of the man is that 
which defileth the man.’ 

Again, the 5th and 6th verses in the Revised 
Version give a fine sketch of a man so anxious in his 
search for goodness, that he welcomes and invites 
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chastisement from those who are better than 
himself : 
Let the righteous smite me, it will be a kindness ; 
And let him reprove me, it shall be as oil upon 
the head ; 
but it is indistinct and puzzling; while the only 
way we can give a clear sense to verse 6 in the 
Prayer Book is by understanding it thus: ‘ Let 
not the precious balms of the wicked break over 
my head ’—let me not be an honoured guest at 
the table of the violent, anointed with their 
precious spikenard. 

And lastly, the 8th verse in the Prayer Book 
shows a piteous glimpse of persecutions in the 
latest times, and the 7th is a bitter prayer against 
the torturers, with a line about ‘ words that are 
sweet ’ which does not seem to fit in at all. 

The explanation of these obscurities comes 1n 
part from the custom of writing books out ‘ fair,’ 
with a broad white margin. When we see old 
hand-written books in the ancient libraries, we 
often notice how the margin has been made use of 
to write comments, notes, or illustrations. Books 
for Church service are interlined as well, the 
Latin words written large, and a translation ‘ in 
the vulgar tongue’ written small between. And 
in one of the oldest copies of the Old Testament 
made by Jews, as long ago as the days of our 
King Alfred, the old square Hebrew letters are 
large in long columns, three on a page; while an 
explanation how to read them jis given at the 
bottom, and a second briefer explanation at the side. 
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Now we have no manuscripts left, so ancient as 
to prove that the Jewish copyists B.c.—say of the 
time of Joel—did the same as those in the Middle 
Ages; but we find lines inthe Bible, which evidently 
have been notes at the side and got copied in— 
little meditations, prayers, or exclamations, which 
came into the writer’s mind as he worked, and 
slipped from his pen almost unnoticed. Some- 
times the scribe may have been a man who after- 
wards became a noted teacher, and so some pupil 
of his, copying his hand-writing, may have thought, 
“My master’s words were just as sacred as this 
song or prayer,’ and put them in among the 
rest. A note added in this way is called a gloss. 

Dr. Briggs shows that this is what has happened 
in the 14lst Psalm. The 3rd strophe begins in 
the middle of verse 4, and its lines run thus: 

As for men who are workers of trouble, 

I will not eat of their dainties ; 


The oil of the wicked, let it not anoint my head ; 
While I live, my prayer will be against their wickedness. 


But after ‘eat of their dainties’ a thoughtful 

student put in the words: ‘let the righteous 

smite me in kindness, and let him reprove me,’ 

which simply carry on the thought a little further. 
In the 7th verse the psalm goes on: 


Hear my words: for they will be sweet : 
For mine eyes are unto Thee, O Lorp. 
In Thee I seek refuge : do not pour out my life ; 
Keep me from the power of the snare they have laid 
for me. 


But at the break between these two groups of lines, 
M2 
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a scribe about the year 170 B.c. wrote his ‘ prayer 
against the wickedness’ of the Syrian judges 
under Antiochus : : 

O that their judges were overthrown in stony places ! 


and then after the next line, “Hear my words,’ he 
wrote the couplet about ploughing and cleaving 
the earth, and bones scattered at the mouth of 
Sheol. 

No doubt the writer had seen his own dearest 
and best-beloved thus treated by the Syrian 
governors—thrown over precipices and left to 
perish unburied—and his aching heart cried out 
for retribution. 

After this the poem comes to its natural end in 
verse 10; but the worshippers who used it in the 
years of persecution echoed and repeated the 
final prayers, concluding with David’s wish (from 
the 7th Psalm) that his enemies might get their 
just deserts. 


PSALM 51. 
Have mercy upon me, O Gop, after Thy great goodness. 


The 51st Psalm (‘the Miserere ’) is one of the 
seven Penitential Psalms, and is appointed for 
the service of penitence, which is only used on 
Ash Wednesday. It is a poem of most bitter 
heartfelt grief; what was the crime that caused 
it to be written? Ever since hymns were first 
collected into books, this question has come up 
in the minds of those who used the psalms, and 
the collector of the hymn-book called after 
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‘David’ wrote or found a heading to it, pointing 
out how it gave words to David’s thoughts at 
the time of his deepest sorrow, when he had 
been convinced of his terrible sin in the murder 
of Uriah. 

The poem itself is full of expressions and 
phrases from the prophets, coming in in a natural 
way, which show that the author knew those 
writings well. Israel is, as Hosea says, a wayward 
child, inheriting its sin from its father Jacob 
and its mother Zion; the ‘ blotting out’ of his 
sin is mentioned in Isaiah, and the ‘ washing’ by 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

Verse 4 brings in a different thought: ‘ That 
Thou mightest be justified —but how does Gop 
need to be ‘ justified’ or ‘clear’? Who can 
judge Him? Is there anything higher than 
Gop—either a law, or a fate, or anything which 
we can imagine as older or greater than He is 
Himself? The idea in the psalm is not exactly 
this; rather it is that men do presume to judge 
of Gop’s actions, and that even if they take 
upon themselves to ‘ try the case’ between Him 
and another man—even before such poor judges 
as we are ourselves, Gop’s rightness shines out 
unstained. 

‘ The fault is all mine, and none of Thine ’ is what 
the writer says; in the beginning of repentance, 
when our will is still half-entangled in our sin, 
we often say, ‘itis not my fault, or not nearly 
all my fault’; but when repentance has gone 
deeper, and we see ourselves as we really are, 
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we say, ‘I am weak; I am made weak and set 
in the midst of pitfalls, but I need not have done 
this; the fault is mine, not Gop’s—He is cleared 
of having let me fall or tempted me.’ 

‘Thy holy Spirit—Thy free or princely Spirit.’ 
What did the Old Testament writers know of the 
Spirit of Gop 2 Some of them seem to speak of 
the spirit as the breath ; others, much as we speak 
of Gop’s wisdom, or His Will; this verse and 
one in Isaiah (iii) sound like St. Paul or St. John 
speaking already. When we read the New 
Testament and find how hard it was for people to 
believe in our Lord, it must seem strange to us 
sometimes that they found no difficulty about 
believing in the Holy Spirit; but the psalms and 
prophets had prepared their minds for His words 
and those of the Baptist, so that they saw 
how the new teaching was waiting for them, in 
the old which they had learnt already. 


PSALM 57. 
Be merciful unto me, O Gop. 


At first sight the 57th Psalm hardly seems 
an inspiriting Haster Hymn. Certainly there is 
persecution and death first, trimmph and thanks- 
giving after; but, instead of a king or martyr 
whom we can take as a faint picture of our Lord, 
the singer seems an ordinary Israelite, good and 
faithful no doubt, but not quite like a hero to the 
Jews or to us. And yet we find that this psalm 
was a special fvaourite with them; the latter 
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half of it—a morning hymn of the Temple in the 
peaceful days after Nehemiah—was used a second 
time in the Psalter, and united to an ancient 
battle-song as Psalm 108; the first part, a 
plaintive cry from the unwalled city just after 
the Captivity, is one of the seven psalms called 
Michtam, or ‘ Gold Pieces ’—most likely chosen 
out of a Hebrew ‘ Golden Treasury’ and put into 
the hymn-book called by David’s name. 

‘This tyranny,’ or ‘ storm of ruin,’ in the Ist 
verse was the tyranny of robber-neighbours: ‘ I 
lie even among the sons of men that are set on fire ’ 
should be ‘I must le down among those who 
consume the sons of mankind,’ i.e. oppressors 
who consume the feeble Jews. Verse 6 is a 
refrain, coming at the beginning and end of the 
song of praise—not exactly a chorus, but a 
‘burden’ or repeating part, such as all the listeners 
could understand. Verse 7 seems like a part of 
the first hymn, woven or plaited into the other 
so as to join the two. 

The 10th and 11th verses contain a thought 
which we might easily miss, unless we look in the 
Revised Version and notice that the word * people’ 
is changed into ‘ peoples.’ To ‘give thanks 
among the people’ might only mean among 
people who were praising Gop also; but ‘ among 
the peoples and the nations’ shows that the 
Israelite meant to persuade his heathen neighbours 
of the truth of his religion. The Jews have often 
been reproached with their national pride; it 
certainly was a fault of theirs, and a fault which 
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lasted longer than some of their virtues. But 
it is unfair to think that they were always proud, 
or always exclusive; they were often for long 
periods most anxious to make known the good 
news of their faith ‘ to the ends of the earth.’ 


PSALM 8. 


O Lorp our Governor, how excellent is Thy name 
in all the world. 


There is something particularly brilliant and 
inspiring about the Ascension Day Psalms. No 
need to look for reasons why they should have 
been chosen : they are all radiant with the glory of 
the day. The 8th brings us out on to the moor 
or mountain side, the sea below and jewelled sky 
above; the 15th climbs the mountain among 
the clouds to the seat of Gop; the 24th rolls 
back the clouds and shows the choirs of heaven 
beyond. The 21st takes the thought that the 
Ascension was our Lord’s coronation day ; the 47th 
and 108th are shouts of victory. 

Now let us go back and see what we can learn 
from the thoughts-of those who made and first 
used these poems. The 8th Psalm is one of the 
few Nature-hymns in the Psalter; it celebrates 
the beauties of Night, as the 19th does of Day. 
The starry sky, however, is not the subject, but 
only the background of the picture; the animal 
kingdom, too, is painted there; but the centre 
is Gop’s last creation, Man. 
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There is a thought here which means a great 
deal for us to-day. The Jewish poet looks up and 
out to the furthest limits of Nature, and then he 
turns and looks at man, and says that Gop has 
crowned him Nature’s lord. The question is often 
asked : ‘If Gop made the boundless universe of 
stars, can he possibly keep an interest in such a 
small and short-lived part of it asman?’ It is 
a question that will make itself heard, and yet the 
plain sense of it is: ‘the Creator cannot keep 
all His works in His thoughts; like ourselves, 
He has not mind enough to spare for big and 
little things alike.’ To think lke this, is a 
temptation from which none of us are safe, but it 
is unreasonable, for it is making our Gop not 
really greater than a man; and the remembrance 
of this Hebrew poet brings us back to a more 
reasonable mind, since he saw and felt convinced 
that Gop was as much concerned for man as for 
the ‘ works of His fingers’ in the endless spaces 
of the sky. 

The question ‘ What is man ?’ is asked several 
times in the Old Testament (Ps. 144, verse 3; Job 
vil. 17), but it is nowhere so nobly answered as 
here. Man is, it is true, insignificant in size and 
strength; yet he is destined to rule all hving 
creatures on land and sea. But is this what 
raises him to be only a little lower than the 
Angels? The psalmist may perhaps have thought 
so, but the answer does not seem to be 
complete. In the New Testament this passage 
is taken up again (Heb. i), and the question 
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receives a fuller answer ; it is the willing suffering 
of death that brings man to the crown of glory and 
honour, and it was in His obedience to this law of 
human suffering that our Lord, the First-born, 
earned His greatest glory. 

When we sing ‘out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings Thou hast ordained strength,’ the 
thought that comes to us is that of the beauty of 
little children and their attractiveness. But then 
it is puzzling to come to the next verses ; why do 
we go on to read of enemies and avengers? The 
psalmist is speaking, in these words, less of the 
beauty of babyhood than of its weakness; the 
thought in his mind was this—Israel was weak as 
a babe, and yet Gop had strengthened it against 
revengeful enemies. This was the upper surface 
of his thought, but it was not the whole of it; 
the side which appeals to us is there too,— 
the wonder of infant life and the reverence 
we must feel for it; so we are not twisting or 
straining the verse by taking this interpretation 
of it, for a poet’s thought has many surfaces, and, 
as in a jewel, every one of them reflects the 
light. 


PSALM 15. 
Lorp, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle ? 


The 15th Psalm is one of the ‘ guest-psalms’ ; 


the idea of happiness which the writer sets before 
himself is that of being received as a guest in 
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Gop’s sacred Tabernacle—His heavenly dwelling 
which was shown forth on earth by the Temple. 

In the stories of the forty years that Israel 
spent in the wilderness, the Books of Numbers 
and Exodus give us the most wonderful set: of 
parables, or pictures, which show how Gop comes 
to meet man, and how man must prepare himself 
if he is to meet Gop in worship; especially bv 
putting away from him everything which could 
possibly be a stain on holiness. These books, 
however, speak more of clean hands and vessels 
and garments than of clean lives; and several 
psalms—but this one most of all—make the 
balance true, by pointing to man’s duty towards 
his neighbour as the real preparation for being 
received into the holy Tent. Ten or eleven 
virtues are counted up here—all virtues of ordinary 
or business life, not what are called ‘ religious 
qualities’; (verse 4 should be ‘ he who scorneth 
everything that is low’). As we use the psalm 
on Ascension Day, thinking of our Lord’s ‘ passing 
beyond the veil’ into heaven. it almost seems 
irreverent even to mention such things as slander- 
ing or promise-breaking, as though He could have 
done them; but it is not only the Head who 
has ascended—the members are to follow: and 
so it is right that we should be reminded of the 
first steps that we have to climb up, in our ascent 
towards ‘ the holy Hill.’ 

St. Augustine! well hast thou said 
That of our vices we may frame 


A Ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame. 
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PSALM 47. 
O clap your hands together, all ye people. 


The 47th Psalm is. a song of enthronement 
or accession; it is the New Year song of the 
synagogue. What did the author mean, when 
he said ‘ Gop is gone wp’? Perhaps an echo of 
the greeting to the Ark in Psalm 24, just as 
“Gop is the King of all the earth’ sounds hke 
an echo of the first verse of that psalm. But 
people do not write hymns—whether new ones or 
echoes of others—unless something has happened 
which makes them feel that they must write : 


The spirit within me constraineth me. 
JOB xxxi. 18. 


I was the chosen trump, wherethrough 
My Gop blew forth victorious breath. 
J. R. Lows. 

Now in many of the psalras we have studied, 
we can see pretty clearly what this ‘ must’ was: 
the pride in their King, the delight im his 
victories ; or in mournful psalms, the sharp stab 
of suffering given by harsh rulers or envious 
strangers; but this ‘ royal psalm,’ as it has been 
called, does not explain to us the reason that 
made its singers so triumphant; it is another 
riddle of unwritten history, or picture to which we 
should dearly lke to have the name. It shows 
us some great festival in Jerusalem about 400 B.c. ; 
the city and Temple have been restored, the 
nation is no longer under the heel of heathen 
neighbours, but calls to them and invites them to 
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join in worship with itself. Some great event 
must have lately taken place, which made ‘ the 
flock of Gop’ feel more convinced than ever 
that He was the real world-ruler; perhaps it 
may have been the completion of the restored 
Temple. All we can see for certain in the hymn 
is this—that Israel is not on terms of fear or 
hatced towards the surrounding nations, but 
welcomes them to its solemn feasts; that it does 
not forget its past history, but recalls the great 
deeds of other days; that it is just as certain 
Gop is its actual King, as if it saw Him visibly 
seated on a throne. The last verse repeats the 
idea of the Ist, 7th, and 8th: 

The nobles of the people assemble 

With the people of the Gop of Abraham ; 


For to Jehovah belong the shields of the earth, 
Greatly exalted is the Most High. 


PSALM 29. 
Bring unto the Lorp, O ye mighty. 


One more Nature-hymn belongs to this time, the 
glorious 29th Psalm. The author fixes his eyes 
upon creation and all its marvels, not as in 
Psalm 8, to contemplate and compare it with man, 
but to proclaim Gop’s voice resounding through 
it all, and he calls upon the angels (‘ ye mighty ’) 
to join in worship with the mortal creatures. 
There are no thought-difficulties in this psalm, 
and but one or two word-difficulties which make 
little difference to its general sense. . 
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An earthquake is described among the moun- 
tains, and the forked lightning or ‘ divided flames ” 
of a tremendous storm ; in the poet’s imagination 
the land shakes from Lebanon and Hermon in the 
north, southwards to Kadesh in the desert near 
Edom. 

Elijah, when in Horeb, felt first a wind, then an 
earthquake, and after that saw a fire; but here, 
the wind is not that strange fore-runner that 
heralds a storm; it comes after the flash and 
the quaking, and strips the forests bare. Torrents 
of rain follow, until the floods bring danger; but 
the psalmist remembers the lesson of the Deluge 
in the sacred books, and sings : 


The Lorp sat enthroned above the Flood, 
The Lorn will remain a King for ever. 


Then he turns from wild Nature to man, and 
promises the same strong protection to his nation 
—streneth to drive back their enemies ; and after 
victory, the greater blessing of peace. 


PSALM 65. 
Thou, O Gon, art praised in Sion. 


The 65th Psalm is a hymn of praise written in 
Jerusalem in peaceful times: it was composed 
for public worship, and was included in four of 
the older hymn-books. In the earhest of these 
it ended, most likely, at verse 8; but in a later 
time two fragments out of harvest hymns were 
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added, one giving thanks for grain, and the other 
for cattle. 

The hymn was at first written, then, in eight 
long lines, thrilling with the solemn joy of the 
people in being free to fulfil their sacred ordinances 
at Jerusalem. 

A short confession of sin (verse 3) was afterwards 
put in between the lines, to clear away all flecks 
or spots of wrong that might spoil the further 
offering of praise ; just as the priests always had 
to purify and make atonement for themselves, 
before they were fit to present the people’s 
sacrifices. 

A little piece, a thanksgiving for corn-harvest, 
comes next, written in five short limes; the 
‘river of GoD’ means, not Jordan which ‘ over- 
floweth all its banks all the time of harvest,’ 
but a ‘living stream’ above the clouds, from 
which, as the singer thinks, all the fountains of 
the earth are fed. 

The last three verses seem to have come from 
another hymn praising Gop for the gift of cattle. 
‘The dwellings of the wilderness’ are the pastures 
of those flocks which from of old had made Israel 
rich. An English proverb says: ‘ The foot of the 
master makes the land fat’; and this poet sings 
that the much-prized showers of that thirsty 
climate mark the footsteps of Gop. 
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PSALM 30. 
I will magnify Thee, O Lorn, for Thou hast set me up. 


Psalm 30 is a thanksgiving of the nation for its 
restoration from death to hfe. It would seem to 
belong to the peaceful days after Nehemiah, when 
the state was established and secure. The 12th 
verse (‘Thou hast turned for me my mourning 
into dancing ’) tells of solemn festal dances in the 
new Temple, and the 13th (‘ My glory (soul) may 
sing praise to Thee’) of choral thanksvivings 
there. The beautiful 5th verse (“ Heaviness may 
endure for a night’) is even more beautiful in a 
closer translation :! 

A moment passeth in anger ; a lifetime in favour ; 


At even weeping cometh in to lodge, but in the 
morning a shout of joy. 


1 [nternational Critical Commentary. 


LATER PERIOD OF PERSIAN RULE 
—AFTER NEHEMIAH. 


(Proper Psalms) 85. 68. 48. 


Sin 36. 7102. 


(aBour 405-332 B.C.) 


Arrer the death of Nehemiah, in 405, comes 
a period of which we know almost nothing. No 
book of records, such as Samuel or Kings, was 
written among the Jews, and only one prophecy, 
that of Joel. Persia continued to be the sovereign 
of all the countries from the Caspian to the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea; and the years 
spent under her rule were, for the most part, 
years of prosperity, beside much growing know- 
ledge and intercourse with other peoples. When 
revolts and disturbances took place, Israel was 
probably drawn more or less into them; twenty 
years of unrest began about 360 B.c., and it is 
said that a number of Jews were punished for 
their share in the rebellion by being transported 
to Hyrcania, near the Caspian Sea. Thus the 
psalms which come down to us from this time are 
of different sorts; some speak of peace, and look 
around with friendship on the busy world of 
the Levant—Eastern Europe, Western Asia, and 
North Africa; others groan with the miseries of 
warfare or oppression, as the Persian Empire 
begins to lose that firm hold which kept its subjects 
quiet; but what we notice most, is a thoughtful 
tone beginning to be heard in the voice of Israel, 
as though it had outlived its childhood and were 
growing towards middle age. 

N 2 
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PSALM 85. 


Lorp, Thou art become gracious unte Thy land. 


There is little to explain in Psalm 85—a 
lovely picture of the nation turning to Gop 
in the days after Ezra, when religion was 
growing more heartfelt and sincere. It some- 
times seems to us, in reading about the Israelites, 
that they hardly knew the sort of maxed feelings 
which we have; either they declare that they 
are perfectly innocent and have never stained 
their hands with wrong, or else they are in the 
lowest depths of misery and can see no way out. 
But this beautiful poem does show us mixed 
feelings, half trust and half penitence; and thus 
we can enter into it better than into some. 

A natural division appears at verse 8: ‘TI will 
hearken,’ and the two halves thus formed seem 
to divide again, the Ist after the 3rd or else 
after the 4th verse, and the last at the words 
‘Mercy and Truth.’ The four groups now are 
unequal ; but if we follow Dr. Briggs’ explanation, 
we shall see how they were written. 

First come six parallel lines of thanksgiving ; 
then verse 4, possibly a refrain repeated after 
the other groups of six as in Psalm 80. The 5th, 
6th, and 7th verses form the next strophe—one of 
those that * build’ instead of merely ‘ repeating ’ 
the thought; it is ike a gradual, almost timid, 
approach to the Throne. The 3rd group is not easy ; 
verse 9 is clear, but how are we to understand 
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verse 8, in which the Prayer Book and Bible 
give different translations ? ‘ Peace to the saints, 
that they turn not again ’ and‘ Peace to. His Saints, 
but let them not turn again to folly.’ How is it, 
too, that the word ‘I’ suddenly comes in, when 
all the rest of the psalm is ‘ we’ and ‘ our’ ? 
This ‘ I »will hearken!’ was the exclamation of 
a devout scribe copying the lines ; the couplet was : 


What will Gop speak ? 
Verily He will speak peace. 


In the next pair, the Hebrew Bible is different 
from the Septuagint used by the Jews in Egypt; 
the latter has these words : 


Unto His people and unto His favoured ones 
And unto those that turn their hearts to Him. 


The third pair is quite simple, Prayer Book and 
Bible agreeing. In the 4th strophe, beginning at 
verse 10, we find the lines forming a most beauti- 
ful group of six, with one little note of thanksgiving 
and delight added—verse 12. This picture shows 
Gop’s angel-messengers coming back from errands 
on which they have been sent; they meet in the 
Holy Land and embrace with joy as they see their 
tasks completed. It is a very old thought, that 
the Birth of Christ was the moment when Gon’s 
Mercy and His Justice thus met together: and 
this has guided the makers of Christian services, 
from the earliest times, in choosing the 85th 
Psalm for Christmas Day. 
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PSALM 68. 
Let Gop arise, and let his enemies be scattered. 


“There are several features in the 68th Psalm 
which mark it out for the festival of the Holy 
Spirit. One is the well-known verse quoted of 
our Lord in Ephesians iv. 8, 


When He ascended on high He led captivity captive 
And gave gifts unto men, 


which we associate with His own words ‘ wait for 
the promise of my Father’ and ‘ your heavenly 
Father shall give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him.’ 

Besides this, the psalm was appointed to be 
used by the Jews at Pentecost, and that festival 
was celebrated in memory of the giving of the Law, 


When Gop of old came down from heaven 
In power and wrath. 


Psalm 68 has hardly any of the ‘ hard sayings’ 
which make some others difficult; but it is full 
of smaller word-difficulties which even the greatest 
scholars are not clear about: some study will 
be needed, therefore, to get at the meaning of 
its words. 

It was in four of the Jewish hymn-books—and 
no wonder! for what hymn-collector could afford 
to leave out such a glorious processional as this ? 
It was used, no doubt, through four centuries 
until the destruction of Jerusalem; and it was 
much used—for here and there the poem is 
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interrupted by an explanation or a burst. of 
praise, and a splendid ‘ Gloria’ of four verses is 
added at the end. 

The subject of the poem is the victories Gop 
won for His people in old times, and His maiesty 
when worshipped among them now. The poet 
uses these as an argument with which to raise 
his entreaty at the end, for deliverance from the 
enemies that threaten Israel in his own day— 
Egypt, and the Persian Empire. His mind is full 
of the early tales and songs of his people. He 
begins by quoting the blessing used by the high- 
priest in days before the Exile; then the Song of 
Deborah, which he weaves into his verse most 
freely. He alludes to the war of Israel in Bashan 
(Numbers xx1) and ends with a splendid description 
of the coming of Gop to make His home in Zion; 
then entreats Him to rebuke the oppressors and 
disperse marauders, as He had done in the great 
days of the past. 

His description of the coming of Gop from Sinai 
to dwell at Jerusalem is a very brief summary of 
stories in the Sacred Books that spread over a long 
period. 

‘ Jehovah, Thou didst ride in Thy chariot from 
Sinai into the Sanctuary ’—this gives the be- 
ginning and the end of the long journey made 
by Gop at the head of His people, and only a few 
of the events that happened in those four or five 
centuries are told. 

Now let us return and take the details of this 
psalm. First we find three verses or pairs of 
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thoughts describing the completeness. of Gop’s 
power; then three more verses telling the tender- 
ness of His character. At verse 7 begins the 
picture, taken from the Song of Deborah, of the 
march into Canaan—marked all along with tokens 
of favour, the gracious rain of refreshment. Next 
come the wars of Joshua and the Judges, and here 
we must leave the Prayer Book and Bible versions, 
for they do not make the sense plain. 


Word is given (the word to arm for battle) ; 
The women are heralding war (they flee before 
the enemy and make his approach known); 


‘the king doth strive; armies flee; and the 
beauty at home (or she that tarrieth at home) 
divideth the spoil ’—the wives and mothers of 
Hebrew warriors receive the booty, as Sisera’s 
mother had often done when her son had returned 
victorious. 

The next two verses are a stumbling-block to 
scholars; two pictures come out distinctly, but 
it is not clear what connexion they have with 
each other, nor what exactly the author meant 
us to see. 

The first is a most lifelike description of doves 
flying in sunlight : 


The dove on the wing is covered with silver, 
And her pinions flash with yellow gold ; 


the second, of snowflakes, or something as white 
as snowflakes, scattered on the slopes of Mount 
Zalmon ; but what is it? the whitened bones of 
enemies ? the plentiful spoil of a routed army ? 
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the bright shields thrown away by soldiers in 
panic? If we could learn what the poet had 
written here, we might understand what is meant 
by the doves; it seems most likely, however, that 
they are a symbol of timidity, and represent the 
enemies of Israel flying from the Almighty. The 
scribes who wrote out this psalm were puzzled here, 
and copied in a line from the Song of Deborah : 


Will ye lie down among the sheep-folds ? 


which the Prayer Book renders : ‘ Though ye have 
lain among the pots.’ 

After the march and the victory comes the 
triumphant entrance, and again at verse 17 we 
must turn to a new translation : ! 

Jehovah, Thou didst ride in Thy chariot from Sinai into 
the Sanctuary. 

Thou didst ascend up on high (into the temple). Thou 
didst lead captives captive ; 

Thou didst accept gifts, to dwell among mankind. 

This is the great event, or climax, that all the 
rest was leading up to; and here the psalm is 
interrupted by a ‘ benediction’ or loud chorus of 
solemn praise. 

At verse 21 the psalm continues. Verse 22 gives 
a ‘word of Gop’ revealed to the poet’s mind, 
which assures him that the tide of conquest did not 
end in Barak’s days. Three pairs of lines are 
given to this promise of restoration for the chosen 
people ; then come three more pairs, showing the 
united nation making a great procession into 
the sanctuary. Again the chorus breaks in, after 
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the description of the music, as though it could 
not control the outburst of triumphant joy. 

The last six lines of the ode (beginning with 
verse 28) turn from praise to earnest supplication : 
Rebuke the wild beast of the reeds, Jehovah ! (Egypt) ; 
The assembly of bulls (Persia on the Babylonian throne) 

with the calves of the peoples (tributary nations) ; 
Who trampled in the mire thy favoured ones, refined as 
silver ; 
Disperse the peoples that delight in war ! 

Here the psalm seems to have ended; but as 
years went on the thoughts of believers grew 
riper, and more worthy of Gop. They could not 
give up singing this magnificent anthem, but they 
added lines to it to show in what way they now 
expected this conquest to be made. Egypt and 
the ‘ Morians’,’ or Ethiopians’, land were not after 
all to be drenched in blood (verse 23), but brought 
to Gop’s footstool with other willing converts. 

Thus the psalm which began by recording a 
martial ‘ progress’ of Gop as the Captain of His 
people, goes on, in the hands of later worshippers, 
to show how He was sought by foreign nations ; 
and to us, who see further up and down the 
stream of history, it is a picture of the progress 
of Gop’s Spirit in man from the first beginnings 
until now. 


PSALM 48. 


Great is the Lorn, and highly to be praised. 


Whitsunday is called ‘the Church’s Birthday ’ 
-—a day on which it is natural to count or ‘ tell’ 
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over the beauties of our own Mother-Zion, just as 
the Jews called to each other to do in the glorious 
days of peace when this hymn was first sung. 

The 8rd, 4th, 5th, and 7th verses are a re- 
miniscence of Israel’s Spanish Armada—the great 
deliverance from Sennacherib in Isaiah’s time, 
when the Jews first of all learnt that devoted love 
to their city which has never left them: ‘ Like as 
we have heard, so have we seen’; Isaiah foretold, 
and was hardly believed ; but in the end all men 
saw the destruction of the Assyrian army. 


Mount Zion on the northern ridge is a royal city 


(verse 3) seems to mean that the Temple enclosure 
‘on the north-eastern ridge of Jerusalem was 
Jehovah’s fortress or capital within the city; it 
is a difficult verse to which many meanings have 
been given, but this seems to be the true one. 

‘ We wait for ’ in verse 8 should be ‘ we ponder.’ 

“Tell the towers’ is of course the Old English 
for ‘ count.’ The joy and pride of the Israelites 
in their capital could not be satisfied without 
going over all its defences one by one, and con- 
necting each with some memory of a sortie made 
in olden days, or an attack repulsed—each rampart 
a fresh witness to the protecting care of their own, 
their Saviour-Gop. 


PSALM 81. 
Sing we merrily unto Gop our strength. 
The jubilant ‘Sing we merrily’ is a call to the 
celebration of one of the great feasts. In the 
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‘ Chief Musician’s Book’ a tune is put down for it— 
‘ Gittith,’ a word resernbling Gath, the Philistine 
city which had yielded David his most faithful 
hegemen; thus the Jews of Palestine, in the 
first century A.D., thought that it meant ‘ to be 
sung to the harp David brought from Gath.’ 
But the Egyptian Jews who translated the 
Bible into Greek read the word as meaning 
‘for the wine-presses ’—that is, to the tune of 
a vintage-song; and this was suitable, not 
only to the joyous words, but also to the 
time for which it was appointed, the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

The first five verses of the psalm are an invitation , 
to a festival at Jerusalem, arranged in two groups 
of five lines each, and ending at the words ‘ land 
of Egypt.’ They call to a solemn (ie. yearly) 
feast, but do not say which feast ; for from early 
days every new moon had been a festival, and the 
new moons of Passover and ‘Tabernacles were 
especially sacred; but as the 5th verse dwells 
upon Israel’s passage through the Red Sea, it 
seems that the psalm was first of all designed as a 
call to the Passover. 

‘Take the psalm ’ is ‘ take up’ or strike up the 
melody, as in the Revised Version. The timbrel, 
or tabret, was a kind of hand-drum ; harps and 
lutes were instruments shaped like a lyre, with 
strings stretched from a bar at the top to a sound- 
box at the bottom. The ‘ trumpet for the new 
moon’ was the ram’s-horn trumpet used, not for 
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music, but to summon the assembly. ‘ Even at 
the time appointed’ should he ‘ even at the full 
moon,’ as in the Revised Version. 

At verse 6 the hymn takes up an older poem 
from the Asaph hymn-book, which it uses to 
render the call or invitation more forcible. The 
last line of verse 5 is the introduction ; the Prayer 
Book says, ‘ Joseph heard a strange language’; 
the Revised Bible says, ‘I heard the speech of one 
that I knew not’; but the true meaning appears 
to be, that Israel, or Joseph, heard ‘ A lip unknown 
saying, ‘I eased his shoulder from the burden”’’ ; 
and this voice or oracle continues speaking, to the 
end of the psalm. 


PSALM 36. 
My heart sheweth me the wickedness of the ungodly. 


Psalm 36 is composed of two quite separate 
parts, divided by a space in the Revised Version 
of the Bible. The first four verses describe 
the same sort of violent evil character that so 
often came before us in the psalms of Jeremiah’s 
day (the 62nd, &c.), and it is probably right to 
consider that this little word-portrait was handed 
down from his time. The first verse is differently 
translated in the Prayer Book, the Bible versions, 
and the Revised Version margin ; the last of these 
gives a very striking picture—‘ Transgression ’ is 
personified, and represented whispering to the bad 
man, like the evil spirit that haunted Saul. 
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Transgression saith to the wicked in his heart, 
That there is no fear of God before his eyes. 

For it flattereth him in his eyes 

Until his iniquity be found and be hated (of God). 


The last two lines of this short poem contain a 
striking parallel to a verse in the Book of Micah : 


Woe to them that devise iniquity 
And work evil upon their beds ! 
When the morning is light, they practise it. 


Here the little song breaks off, and the second 
part begins at the 5th verse: ‘ Thy lovingkind- 
ness, O Lorp, is in the heavens.’ This is a 
hymn of praise, contrasting strongly with the 
first part.. It quotes from the ‘ golden’ 57th Psalm 
in its 5th and 7th verses : 


The greatness of Thy mercy reacheth unto the 
heavens, &c. ; 
Under the shadow of Thy wings shall be my refuge. 


The writer -may have been a man that had 
often stood on one of the peaks of Lebanon and 
watched the clouds gather round the ‘ strong 
mountains.’ rolling landwards from ‘the great 
deep’; if he were.a dweller in those parts, he 
knew the sudden dangerous mountain-storms, 
when nothing could save ‘ 1nan and beast’ except 
some striking instance of Gop’s watchful care; 
but, though a northerner, he was faithful to the 
yearly pilgrimages, and found strength and 
refreshment to his soul (verse 8) in the worship 
offered in Zion. 
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PSALM 102. 
Hear my prayer, O Lorp. 


If we wanted the psalms to serve as a history- 
book, we should be greatly disappointed. Time 
after time we find something in them which 
makes us feel ‘I wish I knew what battle this 
speaks of’; or‘ what it was that afflicted the 
Israelites so much’; or, ‘ what great public event 
had happened, to make them fee! so sure that 
Gop was on their side.’ What the psalms do, is 
not to tell, but to dlustrate history ; they do not 
record battles and sieges, but they show the 
feelings of the men whose crops were trampled, 
their homesteads burnt, their children enslaved, 
in an invasion—or the men who just escaped 
these things. 

The first part of Psalm 102 sings of downfall and 
distress, in a time of which we have hardly any 
history ; the Bible tells us next to nothing about 
what happened then, and writers outside the 
Bible have little attention to spare for Palestine. 
It was a paltry fraction of the great world-empires, 
which only now and then came to the fore through 
some hero of unusual genius; and_ between 
Nehemiah and Judas Maccabeeus (420-170 B.c.) 
no such hero seems to have arisen. 

But empires do not change hands quietly ; 
Cyrus’ great empire tottered for a long time before 
it fell; when such world-powers come crashing 
down, the little states around them are injured, if 
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not ruined; and thus we find another group of 
mournful and despairing psalms following the calm 
tranquil ones we have just gone through, a return 
to the same feelings of distress as in the Exile. 

The first four groups of lines (11 verses) tell of 
these gloomy days when the peace of the Persian 
Empire had been broken, and the peace which 
followed Alexander’s victories had not begun. 
When he invaded Syria, after defeating Darius at 
Issus, the Jews seem to have escaped warfare by 
offering homage at once to the conqueror; but 
their land was long a thoroughfare for passing 
armies, and the troubles which these psalms bewail 
are in great part those of the thirty years before 
his conquests began. 

The next part of the psalm, verses 12-22 (‘ But 
Thou, O Lorp, shalt abide for ever’), is marked off 
in the Revised Version by a space at the beginning 
and end of it. It tells of severer troubles than 
those in the first part—Zion laid in the dust 
by Syrian armies, her children captive under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and some condemned to 
die. Yet its tone is more hopeful; it would 
seem to be a song of encouragement to the Macca- 
beean insurgents, after their brave endeavour had 
already begun. 

The third part (‘He brought down my 
strength’) begins by two lines which are an 
echo of Hezekiah’s lament in Is. xxxviii. 10; 

I said in the noontide of my days 


I shall go into the gates of the grave. 
J am deprived of the residue of my years. 
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The second line of verse 24 begins a magnificent 
passage which probably ended with verse 27: 
‘Thy years shall have no end.’ The final verse 
seems more of a piece with the middle or Macca- 
beean portion of the psalm, placed here when the 
three parts were joined together, in order (as in 
verse 12) to use the thought of Gon’s everlasting- 
ness as a foundation for that of His faithful 
lovingkindness. 

This ‘Prayer of the Afflicted’ is specially 
suited for Ash Wednesday, because of its double 
confession—first of the sin of the individual, 
and then of Zion, signifying the whole Church. 


PSALM 50. 
The Lorp, even the most mighty Gop, hath spoken. 


The grandest of all the Asaphite Psalms is the one 
that is set apart from the rest, and numbered as 
Psalm 50. There are several other judgment 
psalms—the remonstrance with unjust rulers in 
the days of Israel’s kings: “ Are your minds set 
upon righteousness ?’ and another in the Exile: 
‘Gop standeth in the congregation of princes’ 
—but this is by far the most splendid picture, 
and the most searching trial of motives and of 
conduct. 

An exile or colonist Jew has been brooding in 
thought over the great question, which comes to 
us all in one way or another: How is it, in what 

0 
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waty is it, that we can come near to'Gop? He 
thinks long over the law of sacrifice and burnt- 
offering as he has heard it from his fathers, and 
perhaps seen it carried out in the holy City; and 
then he compares it with hfe, and asks himself : 
Is it those who bring offerings who are the most 
like Gop ? or, as we might almost put his words, 
‘Can the blood of bulls and goats take away 
sins ?’ 

He thinks over what he knows of Gop; that 
He is the Creator of all men, not only of those 
who keep His law in Zion; and the Creator of all 
the wide spaces of the earth, with its myriads of 
living things ; he believes also that his Gop speaks 
in the thunder and listens to man’s faintest cry 
in the day of trouble. At last his mind is made 
up; he feels the message clearly which the Divine 
whisper breathes into his heart; his heart, like 
the curved chambers of a shell, shapes the 
breath into a sound, and the sound is what he 
will now give forth in a trumpet-voice to his 
people. 

He looks across in thought, then, to his mother- 
country, and the Temple where Gon’s glory had 
shone of old; Zion was still to her children ‘ the 
perfection of beauty,’ though to her masters she 
might be an insignificant subject-town. It is a 
great judgment that he has to announce—the 
decision between outward ceremonies and the wor- 
ship of the spirit; for so great a trial-day surely Gop 
Himself comes down, and descends with the fame 
of hghtning and the rush of a great tempest. 
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Earth is to listen, Heaven is to proclaim the trial ; 
saints, the great men of the past—Moses, and 
those who first received the covenant—are to watch 
the pleading of the cause. 

Now comes the accusation; and here, just at 
the important verse, it is strange to find the 
Prayer Book and Bible differing; the one says + 
“I will not reprove thee because of thy sacrifices 
or for thy burnt-offerings : because they were not 
always before Me.’ While in the Bible it is: 
‘Thy burnt-offerings are continually before Me.’ 
But it is just this contradiction which points the 
way to the real meaning: the thing condemned is 
formalism ; Israel is reproved, not for any neglect 
of sacrifice, for this in itself is nothing; Gop is 
not, at that moment, inquiring whether offerings 
are before Him or not. He is looking over them, 
beyond them altogether, to something of far 
deeper importance: is the heart of thanks- 
giving there? and the heart of prayer? is 
there sincerity and thoroughness of life? are 
the commands, of love to the neighbour, kept or 
broken ? 

This is the message, revealed to a Jew of the 
Dispersion in the Hast, and by him made known 
to his countrymen. He does not dissuade them 
from sacrificing, nor say a word against outward 
forms of prayer; but he echoes the teaching of 
Isaiah and of Jeremiah about its inward reality, 
teaching which is always repeated and always 
forgotten, and needs to be proclaimed afresh to 
every age. 

0 2 
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PSALM 49. 
O hear ye this, all ye people. 


The 49th Psalm belongs to this period, and 
. shows how the great problems or riddles of life 
pressed upon some thoughtful minds. No psalm is 
more clouded with the shadows of mystery than this. 
Its own words, ‘ dark speech,’ seem exactly to 
describe its character ; the picture which it draws, 
of a harpist singing his mournful enigma to a 
circle of listeners, is a strong contrast to the 
English harpers or ‘ glee-men’ of the Middle 
Ages, the name of whose song passed on from 
meaning music to denote sounds of merriment. 

The ‘ parable,’ or dark saying, is the old enigma 
which has vexed the world since its foundation : 
why does death cut off all alike? and the only 
answer this poet makes is, that at any rate death 
does cut off rich as well as poor, and the most abun- 
dant wealth cannot ‘ransom’ from it. This is not an 
answer which can satisfy us; but we must bethink 
ourselves that all great truths are revealed, or dis- 
covered, bit by bit: and the author of Psalm 49 
unveiled his little portion of the truth when he 
made men sure that Death showed no respect to 
persons. 

The first word-difficulty comes in verse 5, in the 
expression ‘ the wickedness of my heels’; a clear 
sense, however, is given in the margin of the 
Revised Version, ‘ the iniquity of them that would 
supplant me.’ 
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The 7th and 8th verses suggest to Christian 
readers the Rich Man in our Lord’s parable trying 
to deliver his five brethren from the place of 
torment ; but the meaning is simpler than that— 
it is deliverance from death only, not from 
punishment after death : 


Man cannot at all give ransom (even for a brother), 
Cannot give to Gop His price (the price He demands), 
That he should live for ever, 

And not see the Pit, 

(For the ransom of life is too costly, 

He must let that alone for ever). 


Verse 14 gives the psalmist’s idea or picture 
of Sheol; but the Prayer Book in this picture 
makes Death a wild beast ‘ gnawing’ his prey, 
while the Revised Version gives the right transla- 
tion, a Shepherd feeding or ‘ ruling’ them. 

The third line of this verse is difficult: ‘ the 
upright shall have dominion over them in the 
morning.’ It was a note written into the verse 
perhaps 100 years later, and expresses the belief 
which had grown up since the poem was first 
sung, that after the Resurrection the righteous 
would rule the world and the ungodly be their 
subjects. This same strong belief in a better 
world shows itself in the 15th verse; we may 
say that the psalm without these passages is the 
bud, and with them is the flower, of the faith in 
resurrection and immortality. That flower is one 
that we know only in full bloom, as it grows on 
Christian graves; but if we take the verses of 
this psalm (from the 13th to the 19th) as they were 
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first written, we can see what the earliest shoots 
of the plant were like, and what a little sprout 
it was that has become for us the blossom of a 
heavenly hope. 


PSALM 73. 
Truly Gop is loving unto Israel. 


The 73rd is an Agaph-psalm belonging to a 
somewhat later time, when men were living by 
trade and commerce, instead of only by farming 
or handicrafts. It would seem to have been 
first used in Babylonia; then put into the col- 
lection called ‘ Psalms’; and with the -other 
Asaphite hymns, into the Elohistic~ Psalter. 
Three or four short passages seem to have been 
added to it as years went on—the introductory 
verse; the 10th, which promises (in the Bible 
versions) that Israel shall return to its land; the 
passage about * going into the sanctuary,’ verses 
16-17 ; and the little profession of faith and trust, 
which comes almost like a Gloria at the end. 

This psalm has proved a difficult one to trans- 
lators; we can see, by the differences between 
the Prayer Book and the two Bible versions, how 
hard it is to make a sense come. But the main 
thought is less hard than that of the 49th 
Psalm ; the poet puts the same question, but his 
answer is firmer and more spiritual; true, the 
wicked do often have the best share in this world 
and he almost gives way to doubt ; but his reply 
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to his own fainting heart is this : ‘ I am continually 
with Thee, Thou dost hold me.’ 

The 4th verse is clearer in the Prayer Book, the 
6th in the Revised Version, and the 7th in its 
margin. The 10th is clear neither in Prayer 
Book nor Bible : 


Therefore fall the people unto them 
And thereout suck they no small advantage 


is altered into: 


Therefore He will bring back His people 
And waters of a full cup are drained by them ; 


but whether the ‘ waters’ are those of refreshment 
to Israel, or of retribution to its oppressors, it is 
not easy to see. 

In verses 12 and 13 the author protests that he 
has kept free from the robbery and cheating of his 
prosperous neighbours; but in spite of this, he 
has been punished by repeated blows of ill-fortune, 
till his faith almost gave way. What was it, then, 
that kept it up ? 

His temptation was, to say ‘ It doesn’t matter ; 
there is no difference between the good and bad, 
except that unprincipled men succeed and get their 
desires.’ But then he felt what the Quakers call 
‘a stop in his mind.’ Surely to think like this 
would be treachery, or unfaithfulness, to the whole 
race of Gop’s sons. Who, then, were Gon’s sons ? 
Not all the Jews, for many of them were grasping 
or dishonest. But ‘sons’ in the Bible nearly 
always means those who are like their father ; 
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and this verse shows how clearly the author 
saw that it is likeness of spirit which makes men 
sons of Gop. ‘Gop is just and fair; His sons 
are just too; if I join in robbery, I lose the right 
to be of their family’; that is his argument, 
and it leads him much higher. 

For if Gop holds his hand as a companion in 
this world, the companionship cannot be broken 
off, but will be continued in Gon’s dwelling. This 
is the faith that we saw in Psalm 16, perhaps 
200 years before (‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul 
to Sheol’); it has shone steadily and guided 
Israel through the blinding hail of trouble and 
the dazzling sunshine of prosperity; and in the 
next tempest of persecution it will kindle into a 
full belief in the Resurrection of the Dead. 


KARLY PERIOD OF GREEK 
RULE. 
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PSALMS 66, 67. 


O be joyful in Gop, all ye lands. 
Gop be merciful unto us, and bless us. 


In the summer of 332 the land passed from a 
Persian to a Greek master, and in 323, on the death 
of Alexander, his general Seleucus took the kingdom 
of which Judah formed a little part. For the 
next thirty or forty years there were struggles 
with Egypt, but the hand of strange rulers pressed 
hghtly upon the Jews, and their country on the 
whole enjoyed much peace ; the Temple-worship 
grew more and more stately, and the practice 
of meeting in synagogues for prayer and praise 
took firm root. No prophet arose, but teachers 
were many; the minds of men were exercised by 
the sharp pithy sayings of those who taught and 
studied ‘Holy Wisdom.’ As soon as foreign 
nations ceased to oppress Judea, they were 
welcomed and invited to a share in its privileges ; 
the ‘ Servant of Gop’ was ready to ‘ proclaim 
judgment to the Gentiles ’ whenever he could get 
a hearing. 

Thus the 66th Psalm is a Temple hymn of 
praise, inviting all nations to join Israel in its 
approach to Gop. It is full of joy, faith, and 
eratitude; the words have few difficulties. 
Verse 2 is drawn from other psalms—the first 
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line from that other Temple-anthem, 65; the 
second from David’s chant of victory, the 18th 
Psalm : 


The sons of strangers come cringing unto me. 


Verse 6 contains a lovely thought—Gop, the 
heavenly watchman, guarding all the peoples 
who are summoned to praise Him : 


His eyes over the nations keep watch. 


Tn verse 13 ‘ the incense of rams’ seems to mean 
that the odour or smoke of the burning flesh was 
to Gop as sweet as incense, because 1t was the 
token of obedience. 

This psalm is full of quotations and verses of 
various date, woven together; the next, 67, 
is a complete contrast—the words of one man’s 
mind from beginning to end, a hymn of praise 
growing out of the ancient blessing or “ benediction’ 
in Numbers, but embracing all nations, as well 
as the chosen people, in its prayer. The picture 
of safety and abundance is refreshing after the 
troubles of so many psalms ; it is best given in the 
Revised Version of the Bible : 


The earth hath yielded her increase, 
Gop, even our own Gop, shall bless us. 


This beautiful little ‘ song’ was in three of the 
hymn-books, and was given an accompaniment 
of strings in the ‘Chief Musician’s Book ’—an 
_ orchestra of instruments such as the lyre and harp. 
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PSALM 86. 
Bow down Thine ear, O Lorp. 


The 86th Psalm is a prayer composed for 
public worship in the synagogue. It was in 
Psalm 85 (‘ Lorp, Thou art become gracious’), 
written a little earlier than this, that we first 
found the mingled feelings which often divide 
our own minds in church—not unclouded praise, 
nor unmixed sorrow, but a blending of both; 
from now onwards these come more often in the 
psalms than before—another mark that the nation 
has outgrown its childish stage. 

“I am poor and in misery’ is better translated 
in the Revised Version by the familiar words ‘ poor 
and needy,’ for it means the party of religion in 
Israel who were truly ‘ poor in spirit.’ In the 
same way ‘I am holy,’ or ‘I am godly,’ means 
“TI belong to those who strive for godliness,’ and 
both sentences are summed-up in the line which 
follows : 

Thy servant putteth his trust in Thee. 


Verse 11 has an expression which comes no- 
where else in the Bible— knit’ or ‘unite my 
heart to fear Thy name.’ It is the voice of the 
congregation speaking, and the words remind us of 
a promise given in Jeremiah (xxxii. 39) :‘ I will give 
them one heart, and one way, that they may fear 
Me for ever’; but the Jews of Alexandria trans- 
lated it into Greek simply thus: * Let my heart 


rejoice in fearing Thy name.’ 
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PSALM 91. 
Whoso dwelleth under the defence of the Most High. 


The psalm which is numbered 72 in the 
Psalter has a note, “here end the prayers of 
David ’—it was the conclusion of the ‘ Book of 
David,’ and kept its footnote even when moved 
into a different place. We have now, however, 
studied all the psalms which belonged to that 
book, though the royal name comes once or 
twice more in headings. The Book of the Guild of 
Korah ended with 85, our Christmas psalm ; in 
73 we studied the last poem from the collection 
of Asaph, and in 44, from the Meditations 
or ‘ Maschilim.’ The treasury of ‘ Gold Pieces’ 
ended long ago at the beautiful 16th Psalm 
with its hope of immortality; the book entitled 
‘Psalms’ and that of ‘The Chief Musician’ 
end with the 66th and 67th, which we have 
just studied. The Psalter of the Hlohist has 
still one more psalm to come—the 71st, which 
was in no other book; and this brings us to the 
close of these early hymn-books. Two other 
collections will be formed in the period of Greek 
supremacy—the ‘ Pilgrim’ and the ‘ Hallel’ 
Hymn-books; but we now begin to find poems 
in our Psalter which did not come out of earlier 
collections, and which, because they had no titles, 
were called ‘orphans’ by the Jews. 

The 91st Psalm, that most lovely promise of 
shelter and protection, is written about a pestilence 
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which visited Jerusalem in a time of peace. It 
was so sudden, so deadly, and so hard to guard 
against, that the poet describes it as ‘a snare’ 
and “an arrow ’—meaning, most likely, from the 
bow of an ‘ angel of evil’ such as those mentioned 
in Psalm 78. Then he promises Gon’s protec- 
tion, using the well-known figure of the Shield. 

The first line of verse 9 (‘ Thou, Lorp, art my 
refuge!’) is an exclamation between the verses, 
which would in our day have been placed in 
brackets. The psalm goes on: 


Since thou hast made the Most High thy habitation, 
There shall no evil befall thee. 


Then the psalmist passes from the pestilence to 
think of the other dangers of life; instead of 
messengers of evil, he sees Israel supported by 
euardian angels, who carry him safely ‘ in all his 
ways. ‘The words of verse 13 chime in with those 
in Isaiah (x1) which tell how ‘the branch of 
Jesse’ shall rule in peace amongst wild animals, 
and how feeble Israel, the weaned child, should 
put his hand safely on the adder’s den. This was 
a forecast, or promise, which hung like a bright 
cloud before the eyes of the Jews—leading them 
to hope on, but never quite finding its fulfilment : 
Israel, the tender babe, was still a prey to the 
fierce beasts around him. As years passed by, 
they came to the conclusion that the promise 
must be waiting to come true in the reign of the 
Messiah; and so this beautiful description of 
Gop’s servant trampling the lion and dragon 
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was used as a picture of the God-sent king they 
were expecting. 

Our own thoughts of the psalm must always be 
filled with the remembrance of our Lord walking 
securely among the pitfalls laid for Him by the 
tempter; and thus, if it was “ Messianic’ to the 
_ Jews, it is doubly so to us; but it has never been 
set apart for any season, because throughout the 
Western Church it has been the hymn for ‘ Com- 
pline,’ the latest service of the day. 


PSALM 93. 
The Lorp is King, and hath put on glorious apparel. 


Of all the writings which came from the time 
when Jerusalem was settled under Greek rulers, 
the chorus of greetings called the ‘ Royal’ or 
‘ Accession’ Psalms is the most remarkable. In 
singing the Psalter through in church, it must 
have struck us that Psalm 93 and the five 
from 96 to 100 are very much alike—more so than 
most groups—and different from the rest. The 
two which follow the 93rd are written in other 
keys ; but these six, if we put them together, form 
a great chorus of welcome to Israel’s Gop, coming 
to take His throne in Zion and to extend His 
rule from thence over all the kindreds of the earth. 

What is the meaning of it? What made the 
Jews announce that Gop had come to reign ? 
What led them to write this long Advent hymn, or 
set of short Advent hymns, announcing judgment ? 
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They repeat the proclamation in verse after verse, 
and declare that seas and forests, isles, hills and 
clouds join with them in proclaiming it. To us 
these six psalms seem so glorious that we can only 
interpret them by thinking of our Lord’s Return ; 
and we may well wish that the English Prayer Book 
appointed some of them for special days, as the 
American Prayer Book does for Advent and the 
Transfiguration. But these psalms speak as though 
all men could see that Gon’s reign had begun, 
and His ‘assize’ or judgment of the nations was 
to follow; and we cannot help wondering what 
made them so certain of all this ? what were the 
signs of His entbronement ? 

The history of those times gives us no answer. 
Israel was not raised again into independence, nor 
did any prince or high-priest arise, so far as we 
know, to rule in Gop’s name, or gain authority 
over the surrounding nations. 

But yet there is an explanation which, at all 
events, will give us some key, or clue, to the mean- 
ing which inspired the men who first took up this 
psalm. It was after Alexander’s conquest—in the 
third century—that the religion of Israel began 
to attract and draw in large numbers of Gentiles. 
This was the new and glorious fact which led Jews 
to say that Gop had come to judge the earth ; they 
saw the nations coming to assemble at His foot- 
stool ; and they felt this was a promise of greater 
things—they expected the number of believers to 
go on increasing, faster and faster, and the whole 
world soon to be converted to their faith. 

P 
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It was this that gave them the assurance of 
Gop’s coming and of His enthronement in Jeru- 
salem. How came it that their hopes were not 
fulfilled ? 

The world was wider than they thought and 
could not be so soon converted. The powers 
of evil were stronger, and persecution was yet 
to lift its head. Their own hearts were weaker 
than they -knew, and leant towards self-conceit 
and pride, when they thought they were only 
raising the banner of their holy faith. Thus Gop 
did not ‘come’ to every nation so quickly as 
‘they expected; but He did ‘ come’ in truth to 
those who joined His covenant people; and their 
hopes were not deceived, they were only drawn 
out further into the future. 

Two or three Greeks once asked to see our 
Saviour, and He exclaimed, ‘ Now is the Son of 
Man glorified!’ A few thousand Greek subjects 
came over to the Jews’ religion, and the Temple 
rang with shouts that ‘Gop had come to judge 
the earth.’ Such joy may seem exaggerated, or 
out of proportion to the small events that caused 
it; but Truth is on the side of those who see the 
promise hidden in ‘ the day of small things.’ 

Psalm 93 calls upon Nature to do homage. 
The words of verse 2 are those for which Galileo 
suffered ; but strangely enough, though they were 
written among Jews who believed that the flat 
round earth was the centre of the universe, they 
are perfectly suited to our fuller knowledge of the 
earth whirling on its course, from which nothing 
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can move it. Five lines tell of the sea roaring 
forth its praise—the word ‘ horribly ’ does not give 
the sense so well as‘ mighty ’ in the Revised Version 
of the Bible. 
One Name above all other names, 
With its ten thousand tongues, 


The everlasting sea proclaims, 
Echoing angelic songs. 


PSALM 96. 
O sing unto the Lorp a new song. 


Psalm 96 is a call to man as well as Nature, 
and especially to Gentile races. This song was 
chosen from the Temple hymn-book by the 
author of Chronicles to express David’s feelings 
in the day when he brought back the Ark to Zion. 
Verse 4 gives the idea of ancient Israel that 
Jehovah was one among many gods. Verse 5 
shows how Israel had advanced further, and now 
realised that the other gods were ‘ nothings.’ 


PSALM 97. 
The Lorp is King, the earth may be glad thereof. 


Psalm 97 begins with an invitation to the 
isles and coast-lands of the Mediterranean, which 
the Jews knew through their visits to them on 
Phoenician trading ships. It goes on to show 
the terrible or avenging side of the glorious 
Advent, as it ‘ makes a full end of iniquity.’ 


pep 
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PSALMS 98, 99, 100. 


O sing unto the Lorp a new song: for He hath done, 
marvellous things. 

The 98th Psalm turns to the brighter side of 
this reign of righteousness, bringing comfort and 
deliverance ; the 99th dwells on Gop’s justice ; 
and the 100th goes back to thoughts at the very 
beginning of the Psalter in the image of the 
Shepherd ; only now it is not merely the Shepherd 
of Israel, but of all the races of mankind. 


PSALM 95. 
O come, let us sing unto the Lorp. 


The 95th Psalm is, in its first part, so much 
like these Royal Psalms, that it has found a place 
amongst them. But its second part is different 
altogether ; while the likeness is partly caused 
by verse 7, which is taken out of the 100th Psalm. 
This verse forms a joint, or seam, to connect 
together the magnificent call to worship, and 
the last four verses—lines of warning, borrowed, 
it would appear, from some historical ballad. 
The first six lines have one slight difference which 
marks them off from the Royal Psalms and other 
Nature-hymns—they dwell upon Gop’s greatness 
in creation, but they do not call upon lifeless 
things to praise Him;—only on man to look 
around him on these wonders, and then to offer 
the praise which he must feel is due. 

The ‘ provocation’ and ‘ temptation’ are given 
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as Massah and Meribah in the Revised Version 
of the Bible; the ‘ work’ that the forefathers saw 
was the bringing of water from the rock. 

The ‘words of Gop’ in the 10th and 11th 
verses are not quoted directly from the Books of 
Moses; if we turn to Exodus, we find that it 
was Moses, not Israel, on whom the punishment 
fell after the murmuring at Massah; while the 
sentence, that the whole generation should not go 
into Canaan, was spoken after the cowardice in 
the matter of the spies. These words are the 
poet’s summary of the story of the wilderness, 
pictured from its inner—that is, its true—side. 

With this warning (which is very earnestly 
pressed home on Christians in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews) the psalm breaks off; and its abrupt 
ending makes it particularly suitable to be used 
before other hymns as an introduction. It was, 
and is, a Sabbath psalm among the Jews, and the 
Christian Church has used it as a daily invitation 
to Divine service from early times—at the very 
least from those of St. Athanasius, about A.p. 300. 
In the Hast—the Greek Church in Russia, Greece, 
&c., a shortened form is sung; in the West, on 
the other hand, it was made longer and fuller by 
Latin ‘ invitatories’ which were put in between 
the verses, changing with the seasons; thus at 
Trinity the words, ‘Let us praise Jesus Christ, 
for He is the redeemer of all generations,’ were 
sung before and after the psalm and between its 
different parts. This custom continued in England 
until the Reformation. 
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PSALM 103. 


Praise the Lorp, O my soul: and all that is within me 
: praise His holy Name. 

The 103rd Psalm is like a window opened on toa 
holy, peaceful home, in which children are growing 
up who fear Gop without timidity and serve Him 
without claiming a reward. Nothing gives us so 
good an idea of the religion of Israel in its later 
days as this; and it is comforting to remember . 
that though the psalms which give such cheering 
pictures are very few, yet they represent a great 
many years passed in the undisturbed practice of 
goodness; for poetry is the child of strong excite- 
ment, whether of hope or pain; and thus psalms 
of mourning and of triumph are many, but those 
composed in times of rest and calm are rare. 

The nation, or the community, gives Gop 
thanks for all He has done for it in the past ; for 
forgiving its ‘ iniquities ’—idolatry, with all the 
evils it brings; for healing its ‘ diseases “—factions 
and divisions; and ‘redeeming its life from the 
Pit ’“—banishment. Two lines from the Book of 
Isaiah are put together in verse5: ‘ Thy youth 
is renewed like the eagle’; thinking perhaps of 
the fable that the eagle does grow young again 
and live its life twice over; or else of the great 
age eagles live to, so that they are still in their 
vigorous years when other birds are worn out. 

Several of the fine thoughts and lines that follow 
are also taken from passages in Isaiah; but the 
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th »ught of family love, and of a father’s considerate 
kindness, is expressed more beautifully here than 
in any other place in the Old Testament; nor are 
there words in either part of the Bible which 
show a more trustful faith in the forgiveness of 
sins. 


PSALM 1. 


Blessed is the man that hath not walked in the counsel 
of the ungodly. 


Another picture of happiness is given in the 
Ist Psalm ; a student who ‘ meditates in the Law 
day and night’; not a scribe, nor a ‘ lawyer,’ occu- 
pied in adding fanciful explanations to the words 
of Moses, but one who might (if he would) con- 
sort with fashionable sinners and sit at leisure 
among the witty scorners, sharing in their jests. 
He takes the other road: his great concern is to 
carry out the Law in his ordinary life—by day, 
amongst men of business; by night, in his plans 
and his reflections. 

He is to flourish like a tree then—the description 

ais taken partly from Jeremiah (xvii. 8) and Ezekiel 
(xlvii. 12) with the thought of the four streams of 
Eden in the writer’s memory, and the words spoken 
to Joshua, ‘ then shalt thou make thy way pros- 
perous,’ running in his mind. 

‘What is ‘the judgment’ that the psalm 
looks forward to, and ‘the congregation’ in 
which the wicked will not be able to stand ? 
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This poet is far removed in thought from the men 
of earlier times who wrote of Sheol as a place 
where good and bad fared alike; he is one who 
had learnt to believe that there will be a resurrec- 
tion and a judgment. This belief came to be 
accepted by most of the Jews in the course of the 
three centuries before Christ; in the story of 
Lazarus (St. John x1) his sister was repeating what 
she had learnt from father and forefathers when 
she said to our Lord: ‘I know that my brother 
shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day.’ 

This hymn of “ The Two Ways’ was chosen to 
stand as first in the Psalter when that great 
collection was made from the older hymn-books 
of the Jews. Thus the Book of Psalms begins 
and ends with. happiness—its opening line is 
‘ Blessed is the man,’ and its closing words are 
* Praise ye the Lorp.’ 


PSALM 119. (19.) 
Blessed are those that are undefiled in the ‘way. 


The 119th Psalm has been called ‘a garden of 
hes within the thorny hedge of the Law.’! How 
could anyone love the law so much? When we 
think of the many chapters devoted to minute 
and difficult rules in Exodus and Leviticus—or 
even in Deuteronomy—we feel that we could much 
more easily agree with St. Paul, who said that 
the Law put him always in the wrong (Rom. vii. 7), 


1G. Adam Smith. 
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than with this writer who exclaims ‘ all the day 
long is my study in it.’ And when we hear of all 
the extra precepts which had been piled on to the 
law before New Testament times, it is hard indeed 
to imagine how anyone could find in it ‘ his delight.’ 

But this Jew did find his delight in it; and yet 
he has nothing to say about tithes and fastings, 
nor does he once mention the services and offer- 
ings, which were matters of so much interest 
to other psalm-writers. It must surely be the 
law of right and wrong that he spends so much 
time on— the Law is Gop’s Will expressed in 
words.’ 1! And if we wonder next, how could it 
take him so much study, and so many hours of 
day and night, to learn the law of plain duty ? 
the answer is, that what he spent so much time 
on was this—how to fit his own actions to the law 
Gop had given. In the strong temptations of 
youth he asks that he may keep Gop’s command ; 
when in disgrace at court he fears to win favour 
by transgressing ‘the Word’ (verse 161); when 
he is pressed down to the dust, it will revive 
him; he finds that all things, good and evil, 
have their limits and cannot satisfy the soul; 
but the heavenly commandment broadens out 
beyond them. 

A few expressions in the psalm may need 
explaining; for the most part, the Revised 
Version makes it clear. 

In verse 8 ‘ ceremonies’ should be ‘ statutes’ ; 
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there is no mention of ceremonies or ritual worship 
in the psalm. In the same way, the words ‘ in 
Thy presence’ are not in verse 58 (see Bible 
versions) ; the Temple is not referred to. 

‘ Vanity ’ in verse 37 stands for ‘ worthlessness ’ 
or ‘ nothingness.’ 

The princes and persecutors of righteous Israel 
in this psalm are the haughty favourites of kings 
at Antioch, who, as the third century went on, 
tried more and more boldly to introduce pagan 
worship. 

In verse 38 ‘ stablish’ or ‘ confirm Thy word ’ 
means ‘ make Thy saying firm or certain to Thy 
servant.’ 

‘My blasphemers’ in verse 42—those who take 
away my good name. 

Verse 45, “I will walk at liberty, for I keep Thy 
commandments,’ and verse 96, ‘Thy command- 
ment is exceeding broad,’ tell of the same 
thought in the poet’s mind—the belief that Gon’s 
revealed Law gives more room, more space, more 
freedom to our lives than any other principle or 
guide to right living; those who keep it are not 
hampered on every side by thinking what will be 
the result of their doings, but are free to obey 
simply, and to keep a straight course without fear. 

Verse 46, ‘ even before kings ’—at Antioch the 
capital, or perhaps at Alexandria. 

In verse 53 ‘I am horribly afraid’ is in the 
Revised Version ‘ Hot indignation hath taken 
hold upon me’; but the real meaning may also 
be: ‘a sirocco or hot wind from the desert has 
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seized me ’—the burning breath of scorn from his 
despisers. 

In verse 61 the Revised Version gives the right 
meaning; in verse 83 it explains in the margin 
that the Jewish ‘ bottle’ was a flask of leather 
or skin. The ‘bottle in the smoke’ was a skin 
hung up over the hearth or tent-fire to be cured 
or seasoned, before it was fit for use. 

The words about knowing more than seniors 
and teachers in the 99th and 100th verses 
are words of gratitude and reverence to the 
Law, not of self-conceit. In the 120th verse 
it is again reverence—awe, not terror—that is 
spoken of. 

Verse 113 says: ‘I hate them that are of a 
double mind ’—those in the writer’s day who 
tried to follow both the Jewish and the Greek 
religions. 

‘ Mine eyes fail for Thy salvation’ in verse 123 
tells how he longed for all men to honour the 
Law as much as he did. 

‘Lay to’ is an old English idiom like ‘ set to,’ 
and means ‘ get to work’ just as that means ‘ get 
to close quarters.’ ‘ Prevent’ in verse 148 has 
the usual old English meaning; ‘before the 
different watches (the three divisions) of the night 
are cried, my eyes are open for study and prayer.’ 
‘Seven times a day’ in verse 164, on the other 
hand, has probably the Hebrew meaning of the 
numeral 7—whole or perfect ; ‘ my praise shall be 
full and complete, offered up for the gift of Thy 
righteous judgments.’ 
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Hight words are used throughout this psalm to 
ring changes on the thought of the Law: the 
Word, Statutes, Ways, Precepts (Bible Versions), 
Commandments, Testimonies, and Judgments. 
These have each their different shade of meaning, 
but the main idea in all of them is the same—the 
God-given Law which is the Way of all perfection. 
To us the psalm has a certain difficulty from 
sounding monotonous ; but perhaps this difficulty 
is the fault of our memories, less cultivated than 
those of a people which was deeply learned, and 
yet possessed few books. 

Another psalm sings the praise of the Law in 
tones like these—the second part of the 19th, which 
we use on Christmas Day; it has only 9 verses 
instead of 176—a little cluster of jewels, while the 
longer psalm is like links of gold. 


PSALM 92. 
It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lorn. 
The 92nd is a psalm for Temple-worship, and 
speaks of regular-services with music, by night 
as well as by day. 
The words of verse 12 (13 in Bible) : 


Such as are planted in the house of the Lorp 
Shall flourish in the courts of the house of our Gop, 


are more detailed than the line we read in Psalm 
58, 


I am like a green olive-tree in the house of Gon, 


and look hke an exact description of what the 
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writer’s eyes have seen ; again we ask: Were the 
Temple-courts really adorned with fresh growing 
trees ? -But a verse in the Book of Maccabees 
seems to prove that they were not, for it speaks 
of ‘ shrubs growing in the*courts as in a forest’ 
(1 Mace. iv. 38), as though nothing could be a 
more grievous token of desolation and neglect. 


PSALM 145. 
T will magnify Thee, O Gop, my King, 


Two psalms of praise in the evening service for 
Whitsun Day end the list of Proper Psalms in 
the Prayer Book—the 104th and 145th. Both 
-come from the times of peace enjoyed by the 
Jews under Greek sovereigns, before the persecu- 
tions of Antiochus; the 104th will come among 
the Hallelujah psalms; the 145th is an acrostic- 
psalm, its praises resembling George Herbert’s 
* Sundays,’ which 


Threaded together on a string 
Make bracelets, to adorn the wife 
Of Heaven’s eternal glorious King. 


Like the seven other alphabet-psalms, this one 
does not tell the story of any special event, but 
is full of things which come again and again in 
history. Whenever men have been brought low, 
x0D’s kindness has raised them after a time ; 
whenever they have been needy, He has fed 
them. 
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Verse 7 speaks of ‘a memorial’ in words; the 
commemoration made in such hymns as the 
78th Psalm (‘Hear my law’) or the 89th 
(‘My song shall be alway’). Revenge is absent 
from this psalm, and punishment for the ungodly 
is only briefly mentioned. 


PILGRIM PSALMS. 


120-134. 


FIRST HALLELUJAH PSALMS, 
104-107. 111. 112. 113-117. 


(aBsouT 300-150 B.C.) 


PSALM 120. 
When I was in trouble I called upon the Lorp. 


Tue Temple, we said, was the heart of Israel’s 
religion, sending the warm stream of life pulsing 
round into all parts; nothing shows this better 
than the hymns which the people made use of, to 
sing their joy at even approaching the beloved 
centre of their faith. The little hymn-book 
called “ Songs of Goings-up’ (to Zion) is a collec- 
tion of pieces of very varied kinds; but all were 
songs of the pilgrims, sung to beguile the weariness 
of the road as they marched to the great feasts. 
Which of them did the Boy Jesus join in, when He 
made His first journey to His Father’s house ? And 
was He sad at missing the accustomed chorus, 
when He avoided the noisy caravan, and went up 
“as it were in secret’ to the festival which was 
almost His last ? 

Fifteen songs compose this little book, and the 
longest of them is only of eighteen verses. The 
120th Psalm (“ When I was in trouble I called 
upon the Lord’) is a complaint of the congregation 
against the, worldly in Israel, not against foreign 
outsiders. The ‘ hot burning coals’ in verse 3 
are ‘ coals of broom or juniper’ in the Revised 
Version—a kind of fuel still used by the Arab tribes 
around Sinai. The powerful party who despised 
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‘the poor’ are constantly accused of slandering 
them with ‘ burning words’: here the psalmist 
wishes that the scoffer may be paid in his own 
coin, taunt for taunt. 

‘Mesech’ and ‘ Kedar’ seem to signify ‘ the 
sharp-tongued ’ and ‘ the faithless.” So far as we 
know, no Israelites were ever taken into exile by 
tribes from Mesech near the Black Sea, nor from 
Kedar near-Edom. If the psalm were the cry 
of some solitary traveller, captured by chance, 
he would have mentioned one place or the 
other, not two so far apart. Kedar is famous 
in the Old Testament for two things—its 
flocks and its falseness. Jeremiah says (ii. 10, 
11): ‘Send to Kedar ...and see if there 
hath been such a thing: Hath a nation changed 
ther gods?’ So that in this passage, the poet’s 
trouble seems to be that he is surrounded, not 
by heathen, but by Jews who were false to the 
faith. 


PSALM 121. 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills. 


The lovely little 121st Psalm (‘I will lft up 
mine eyes unto the hills’) needs no explaining. 
Whether or not we know it to Mendelssohn’s 
beautiful music (‘He watching over Israel 
slumbers not nor sleeps’) it must always be 
valued as one of the greatest treasures of the 
Psalter. It is a particularly good instance of 
what is called stavr-like verse-—each line adds 
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something to the last, and yet touches it; rising 
upon it like a step, not starting with an entirely 
new idea. 


PSALM 122. 
I was glad when they said unto me. 


The 122nd Psalm is as beautiful in its patriotic 
love of home as the 12lst was in courageous 
trust and repose. ‘ Built at unity’ or ‘ compacted 
together * seems to mean ‘ girdled with ramparts’ 
in contrast to unwalled villages. ‘The tribes go 
up... . to testify’ means they go to keep the law 
of pilgrimages, which was now (300-200 B.c.) 
regularly observed throughout the land. 

‘ There is the seat of judgment: even the seat 
of the house of David ’“—this is a memory which is 
at the same time a hope. The throne of judgment 
was not occupied by. one of the line of David in 
the psalmist’s lifetime, yet the assurance that it 
should be so again was never laid aside. 


PSALMS 123, 124, 125, 126. 
Unto thee lift I up mine eyes. 


The next four psalms are, in an allegory, like 
the climbing of a hill. In the 122nd Jerusalem is 
(so to speak) in sight—the wanderers feel as 
though they were there; in the 123rd_ (‘ Unto 
Thee lift I up mine eyes ’) they are down in a deep 
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valley, and only their stedfast courage keeps their 
eyes turned Zion-wards. The 124th (‘If the 
Lorp Himself had not been on our side’) is a little 
more hopeful ; at all events one obstacle has been 
passed ; they have forded the torrent which cut 
them off from the further side of the valley. 
Psalm 125 (‘They that put their trust in the 
Lord’) brings the company within sight of Zion 
again ; they see the hills that guard their city, and 
take them as a figure of their own Defender. 

‘ The rod of the ungodly ’ means ‘ the sceptre of 
wickedness,’ i.e. of the Syrian kings; it came ‘ not 
nto the lot of the righteous’ because Jerusalem 
was under the mild rule of the kings of Egypt, 
and thus the Jews were not tempted to flinch 
from their faith. 

Psalm 126 ( When the Lorp turned again 
the captivity of Zion’) is a shout of triumph and 
relief. Yet there is still some portion of the 
nation in captivity—possibly those driven away 
north-west by the Persian usurper Ochus. The 
worshippers pray that their prosperity may return 
in a full flood, such as fills the thirsty water- 
courses in ‘ the South country’ between Judmxa 
and the Philistines’ land. 


PSALMS 127, 128. 


Except the Lorp build the house. 
Blessed are all they that fear the Lorp. 


The city is now reached, and the next two 
psalms speak of hfe within it. The 127th is made 
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up of two miniature pictures of happiness joined 
together; the second of these seems more connected 
with the next psalm than with the first three 
verses, 

The picture of the father with a bodyguard of 
sons is a fine one, recalling to our minds such a 
family as Jesse’s, where even the bold fighter 
David was only the last and least. The mention 
of ‘a quiver of arrows’ and of ‘ enemies in the gate ’ 
shows us the city gate in war-time ; its open space 
no longer the place where judgment was given, nor 
yet the haunt of chatty newsmongers, but the spot 
where besiegers and attacked met hand to hand, 
and where the fortunes of.the day would be decided. 

The 12&th Psalm (‘ Blessed are all they that 
fear the Lorp’) is clear from beginning to end; 
only one small difference is to be found between 
the Prayer Book and the Revised Version. This 
in verse 3, where the Bible says: ‘ Thy wife shall 
be as a fruitful vine in the innermost parts of thine 
house’; that is to say, the Prayer Book trans- 
lators kept to the image of the vine trained over 
the walls, while those of the Bible follow the 
thought of the housewife ruling indoors, while 
the goodman manages all that is without. 


PSALM 129. 
Many a time have they fought against me. 


The 129th Psalm (‘ Many a time have they 
fought against me’) has a different tone. It begins 
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with a description of most cruel sufferings, and 
ends with vengeance equally cruel. It comes 
from the time described in the first two chapters 
of the Book of Maccabees. The‘ ill-wishing’ is as 
thorough-going in its way as that in Psalm 109 
(‘ Let his children be vagabonds and beg their 
bread’), but there is such a wild beauty in this 
little poem that it does not strike us in the same 
painful way. It is as though we saw and heard 
one of the Highlanders whose family had perished 
at Glencoe ; his words are savage, and his revenge, 
if he could take it, would be terrible; but we 
range ourselves on his side all the same, and the 
wild poetry of his wrongs is something that can 
never be forgotten. 


PSALM 130. 
Out of the deep have I called unto Thee. 


The 130th is not only one of the Church’s 
Penitential Psalms, but has from very early 
Christian times been appointed for use by those 
who watch beside. the dead.! 

This little poem belongs most likely to the time 
just aiter Alexander’s conquest of Judea. It 
falls naturally into two halves; the second begins 
at verse 5, and is an example of ‘ stair-like’ 
parallels, ‘ soul’ being the repeated word which 
forms the connexion in the first couplet, and 
‘redeem’ in the last. Verse 6 is over-long, and 
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is better given in Coverdale’s Old-English Bible 
“fro the one morning to the other’; the 7th verse 
has a line written in: ‘ O Israel, hope in the Lorp,’ 
a fervent little note by some scribe whose wishes 
outran his pen. 

This beautiful little psalm has always been a 
favourite—with Luther, with John Wesley, with the 
French peasants who held out for Church and King 
in La Vendée ; and not only in our times, but long 
ago as well, for we find the author of Chronicles 
quoting its words in his account of Solomon’s 
Dedication prayer: ‘ Now, O my Gop, let Thine 
ears be attent unto the prayer that is made in 
this place ’ (2 Chron. vi..40)—an echo of the 2nd 
verse. 

The 3rd verse has a thought which came before 
us in that other penitential psalm, its companion 
for Ash Wednesday. The 143rd Psalm says : 


In Thy sight shall no man living be justified. 
the 130th : 


If Thou, Lorp, shouldest mark iniquities, 

O Lorp, who shall stand ? 
and both these verses lead us back to a passage 
in Job (xv. 14, 15) : 


What is man, that he should be clean? . . . behold, the 
heavens are not clean in his sight. 


This ig a very strong expression of the differ- 
ence, or the distance, between man’s highest 
attempts at holiness and the real holiness of God. 
It is a great contrast to other passages, where the 
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psalmists seem to claim that they have done no 
wrong whatever; it shows that the conscience of 
believers went on growing, and did not remain 
bound to the standard of the first days. 


PSALM 131. 
Lorp, I am not high-minded. 


The 131st Psalm, ‘Lorp, I am- not high- 
minded (haughty),’ shows what the mood of 
Israel was in its best and holiest years; before 
the persecutions which called forth the latest 
psalms, but after revolts against Persia and its 
conquerors were ended. Not to be haughty, not 
to look around proudly, not to‘ walk ’ in ambitions 
and hopes of supremacy, not even to vex itself 
with deep questions as to when the Messiah 
should appear—this was the task Israel set itself 
in times of peace and freedom; and after the 
revolt of Judas Maccabzeus it took it up again. 
Two hundred years later, the aged Simeon and the 
Councillor Joseph were among those whose religion 
was expressed by the words ‘looking for the 
kingdom of God.’ 


PSALM 132. 
Lorp, remember David. 


Psalm 132 is the one which ends the service 
of praise on Christmas Day. Its leading thought 
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is the same as that of Psalm 89 (‘My song 
shall be alway’), the promise kept to a thousand 
generations. 

The 89th simply says that Gop found and 
chose David, and promised that the kingdom 
should remain in his family; this psalm (written 
about 300-200 B.c.) gives a reason for the promise, 
in David’s vow to find a place for the Ark, and 
it sets one ‘ faithful oath’ over against the other. 

‘All his trouble’ means not only the trials 
of his early days, but all the disappointments he 
endured before he succeeded in bringing the 
Ark home. This is told in the second Book of 
Samuel. The procession had started from the 
region of Ephratah and the field of Jaar (Kiriath 
Jearim), where the Ark had rested twenty years, 
and all was joy and happy expectation, when 
Uzzah fell dead amongst the bearers, and every- 
one’s happiness was chilled by the awful sudden 
shock. ‘ David was displeased,’ says the writer, 
and afraid to go further with his plan. But he was 
only held back for a time; he had made his 
resolve, he had vowed to carry it through, and, 
like others in the Bible, he strengthened his vow 
by denying rest to himself till it was carried 
out. 

At last the Ark was safely housed in Zion, 
the splendid anthem which comes in Psalm 24 
sounded out as its welcome, and the psalmist, 
ag he describes its entrance into the city, echoes 
the still more ancient blessing from the Book of 
Numbers: ‘ Rise up, O Lorp, and let Thine 
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enemies be scattered’ (Num. x. 35). He looks 
back upon the golden days of David with glowing 
faith, and figures David’s subjects to himself as 
the ‘ priests and saints’ of his own day—the 
troops of priests who served in the restored 
Temple, and the saintly laymen who formed a 
party for strict observance of the Law. 

The psalm is in four divisions, with three little 
passages added. The strophes begin at the Ist, 
6th, llth, and 14th verses. Verse 4 is a ‘gloss’ 
of the kind we compared to a gardener’s work, 
being put in to add strength to the words of 
verse 3. Verse 10 is a prayer which probably has 
this meaning: ‘ May the mercies given to David 
and his time be continued to the Maccabeean high 
priest!’ The two concluding verses, 18 and 19, 
use figures from other parts of Scripture (Ezek. 
xxix; Jer. xxii). David’s ‘ horn’ is a branch 
that is to bud and sprout, that is, it shall always 
put forth fresh shoots; and he is given a ‘ lamp,’ 
a spark or glimmer in the darkest hours, which 
shall never (says the promise) be altogether 
quenched. 


PSALM 133. 
Behold, how good and joyful a thing it is. 


The Pilgrim psalms are most of them well known. 
There is something in their shortness and pictur- 
esqueness which makes them favourites even with 
people who do not care for the Bible; but not 
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one of them is more quoted than the 133rd: 
‘Behold how good and joyful a thing it is: brethren, 
to dwell together in unity !’ 

And yet it is not a universal picture: it is one 
that belongs to the East only, for no one in the 
West would anoint his friend with perfume in 
the way this psalm describes. But everyone, in 
East and West, knows what a priceless thing is 
brother-love ; and knows, too, that unity and 
concord are not always to be found where we 
should look for them. 

Precious, costly, generous—those are the three 
thoughts in the first part of verse 2, which says 
that brotherly union is like spikenard to pour 
over the head of those whom we call friends. 
The second line of the verse takes up the thought 
and carries it still higher. ‘ Fraternity’ is not 
merely like lavish perfume offered by a host in 
welcome ; it is as much beyond price as the sacred 
oil kept for the priests only. ‘ Upon the flesh 
of man it shall not be poured, neither shall ye 
make any like it ... it is holy, and shall be 
holy unto you’ (Exod. xxx. 32). 

The concourse of Jews that flocked to Jerusalem 
for the annual feasts was an outward token 
of this unity; and the poet, ike the one who 
wrote of young warriors as dew in Psalm 110, looks 
at the pilgrims dotting the slopes of Mount Zion 
and compares them to dewdrops. Hermon, the 
highest peak in Palestine, he says, has with its 
cooling vapours bedewed the Hill of Zion. 
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PSALM 134. 
Behold now, praise the Lorn. 


Psalm 134 mentions the services kept up by 
night as well as day in the restored Temple. The 
author of Chronicles says of the singers: * they 
were free from other service: for they were em- 
ployed in their work day and night.’ A modern 
poet dwells upon the thought that sick people, 
when they cannot sleep for pain, are carrying on 
this service : 

Each grave brow wears the crown 
Of sorrow, and each heart is kept awake 
By its own restless pain, for these are they 
To whom the night-watch is appointed. See, 
They lift their hands, and bless God in the night. 
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we 


ANOTHER short book of psalms was put together 
about this time (under the Greek kings of Syria, 
300-200 B.c.)—the book of ‘ Hallels’ or Praises, 
psalms beginning with the word Hallelujah, 
which we find dispersed in several groups in our 
Psalter. There are nineteen praise-songs in this 
collection. The first group is of four long psalms : 
the 104th, the great Whitsun hymn of Nature, 
and the three which follow it. Then, after three 
psalms which were not Hallels, come eight more, 
including the ‘ Great Hallel’ of which we sing 
part at Easter. The 135th, set apart by the 
American Church for Epiphany, and its companion 
the 136th (‘for His mercy endureth for ever ’) 
are also Hallels, and so are the five short psalms 
with which the Psalter ends. We will take the 
earlier ones among these ‘ Praises’ first, and then 
return to the conclusion of the Psalter, after 
exploring the days of persecution that are yet 
to come. 


PSALM 104. 
O Lorp my God, Thou art become exceeding glorious. 


The 104th Psalm is like the 145th in its freedom 
from anger or complaint, but in every other way 
it is the greatest possible contrast. This Whitsun 
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hymn is the most beautiful of all the Nature- 
poems in the Psalter, nnging with praise from 
end to end, and searching out the furthest 
limits of creation, in order that it may study the 
workings of Gop’s hand. 

The thoughts are simple as well as grand, and 
- there is little difficulty in following every word of it. 
Verse 4 should be read as in the Revised Version : 


Who maketh winds His messengers, 
His ministers a flaming fire. 


or thus: 


Who made His angels winds, 
_ His ministers flame and fire. 


Verse 15, with its curious return to a second 
mention of * bread,’ may have been accidentally 
lengthened by some scribe in copying. 

The making of the world is described very much 
as in Genesis, with a few little changes which 
show that the poet had felt quite free to form 
his own picture. Thus he describes the earth, 
not a mere waste under the waters, but built like 
chambers all ready for habitation and covered 
with ‘ the deep’ like a mantle, until the thunder 
drove the waves down into their place; and he 
dares to say of the whales, or great sea-monsters, 
that Gop had made them for His sport and 
pleasure. The creature that seems so huge to us, is 
to Him no more than a little animal to play with. 

But the chief and singular beauty of this psalm 
is, that while it. examines the work of Gop’s hands, 
it never allows us to suppose that Gop has put 
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the work out of His hands, or stepped aside from 
it even for a moment; the labour of creation 
was ‘ finished,’ but it was never ‘ done with.’ 
The two great world-poems of the Old Testament 
have been well described in these words of Bishop 
Perowne: ‘ The Creation of Genesis is a creation 
of the past; the Creation of the Psalm is a 
creation of the present.’ 


PSALM 105. 
Tell the people what things He hath done. 


The 105th and 106th Psalms are companion 
ballads, or perhaps rather the two halves of one 
historical ballad, with verses added to both parts, 
introductions (1-5, 1-8), explanations (22, 28), 
and a passionate prayer at the end. The last 
verse of all, in Psalm 106, is a Gloria marking 
the conclusion of the Book—the fourth division 
of the Psalter—and has no closer connexion with 
the hymns than our own Christian doxology. 

There is hardly anything difficult in this verse- 
chronicle, written for the instruction of those who 
did not thoroughly know their nation’s history, 
and for a memorial of its deliverances. The 
Revised Bible version is so much clearer than 
the Prayer Book, that the psalm should often be 
read in it to avoid little needless misunderstand- 
ings. In the second line of verse 28, however, 
the Prayer Book makes a sense: ‘ they were not 
obedient unto His word,’ while the Bible version, 
‘they rebelled not against His words,’ seems to 
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contradict the rest of the passage ; this may have 
been a note written in the margin, referring to some 
other part of the history. 

Verse 17 shows how the Prayer Book sometimes 
gives a translation that is altogether mistaken, and 
yet brings in a thought so beautiful that it cannot 
be prized too much. The true meaning is, ‘ they 
afflicted his feet with fetters, his soul (i.e. his person) 
entered into iron.’ Yet the expression, ‘ the 
iron entered into his soul,’ will never be lost from 
the English language, so truly does it describe 
the feeling of one unjustly treated, whom nothing 
but strong principle, hke Joseph’s, is able to 
stipport. 


PSALM 106. 


For His mercy endureth for ever. 


Psalm 106 has even fewer difficulties. Verse 28 
speaks of offerings of the dead,’ that is, offerings 
made to a lifeless idol. In verse 36 ‘ idols which 
turned to their own decay’ should be, as in the 
Bible, ‘ idols which became a snare unto them.’ 
Verse 9, ‘ He rebuked the Red Sea, and it was 
dried up,’ shows the sea as servant who was not 
prompt enough in carrying out his master’s 
purpose. 

‘ Deliver us, O Lorp our God, and gather us 
from among the heathen’ is a prayer added 
during, or after, the great persecution. In the 
hope which they learnt from the Book of Daniel 
that Gop would shortly come to reign in Zion, the 
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faithful prayed for a general return of all who 
were ‘ dispersed,’ in order that His flock should 
be gathered and ready to offer Him praises at His 
appearing, 


PSALM 107. 
O that men would praise the Lorp for His goodness. 


If the psalms are in great part pictures without 
names, most of all is this the case with the 107th. 
It is a set of windows, four large and then four 
smaller ones, through which we can see people 
moving, in circumstances not unlike our own: 
peril of shipwreck, so common to a sea-faring race 
lke ours; and perils from man and Nature in the 
desert, such as all our famous travellers have gone 
through. 

The introduction (first three verses) seems to 
picture a great throng assembled in Jerusalem 
for some festival, from the Jewish colonies in 
east and west, the north and ‘ the sea.’ If this was 
so, then ‘ delivered from the hand of the enemy’ 
would mean delivered from the risks or chances 
of foreign oppression, and robbers by the way. 

The first group of twelve lines (verses 4, 5, 7 
and 9, with the double refrain in 6 and 8) is not a 
history of Israel in the wilderness, but a present- 
day description of a caravan crossing the desert 
for customary purposes of trade. 

The next view is of captives in one of the miser- 
able dungeons of the East; prisoners of war, or 
victims of some unprovoked raid. Verse 12 says, 
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‘ he brought down their heart with labour “—forced 
labour under their captors. Some change in the 
fortunes of war is the way in which God brings 
deliverance to them, like the sudden turn of the 
wheel when Livingstone seized a slave-gang with 
its tormentors, and put the drivers into the very 
fetters which had been worn by their prey. 

The third group of lines tells of dangerous 
illness, brought on by some kind of wrong-doing. 
God’s word is sent like a swift messenger, to drive 
away the fever, and turn back the life that was 
going down to Sheol. 

Last comes the picture of a ship in distress, 
with all its vivid detail. ‘ They’ in the 26th and 
27th verses refers to men—passengers or mariners 
—not to the ships or waves. After this we come 
for the fourth time to the magnificent double 
refrain, with its two couplets divided by two lines 
which change with each strophe, and followed by 
two more which complete the pictures. 

Next comes a piece added to the psalm, consist- 
ing of smaller sketches, examples of the same theme 
—the care with which Gop guides men’s affairs. 
The last four verses are all quotations—five from 
Job, and the final one from Hosea; for Israel felt 
that the poetry of the wise men and the prophets 
was the language in which its own history could 
be most truly told. 
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PSALMS 111 anp 112. 


I will give thanks unto the Lonp with my whole heart. 
Blessed is the man that feareth the Lorn. 

The shortest of the alphabet-psalms are the 
two we are now to study. If we divide their 
last verses into three lines each instead of two, 
we get twenty-two lines, following the Hebrew 
alphabet. An acrostic is rather a useful way 
of stringing thoughts together, than a natural 
erowth of them ; but the 111th Psalm is a wonder- 
fully skilful collection or sequence of thoughts ; 
they follow each other without seeming to be 
forced into their place. 

Verse 9 dwells upon the greatness of Gop’s name 
and His covenant with Israel—two thoughts which 
show that the author had pondered and treasured 
the teaching in the Book of Exodus; verse 10 
shows that he gave equal attention and reverence 
to the Books of Job and Proverbs, from which he 
quotes repeatedly all through Psalm 112. 

The second acrostic is a lovely picture of a 
righteous man in happy times, most likely the 
reign of the kindly and peaceful Ptolemy about 
280 B.c., when outside oppression had ceased. 
The men of that day had a great desire to be 
remembered and honoured after death, and so it 
is said as a noteworthy part of lis happiness 
that he ‘ shall be had in everlasting remembrance.’ 
It is another part of the picture that appeals to 
St. Paul ; to remind his Corinthian friends of the 
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blessing which rests on the cheerful giver, he 
quotes the words ‘ he hath dispersed abroad and 
given to the poor.’ 

Gregory the Great, when he arranged the psalms 
for regular use, set down the 111th Psalm with 
five others for Vespers on Sundays ; it was chosen 
from the Sunday psalms for Easter by the makers 
of our Prayer Book, perhaps on account of the 
mention of ‘redemption’ in verse 9, and His 
‘work’ in verse 3. Verse 5, too, which tells of 
food specially provided by Gop for those that fear 
Him, was used as referring to the heavenly food, 
the Manna of the Holy Eucharist. 


PSALM 113. 
Praise the Lorn, ye servants. 


‘And when they had sung a hymn, they went out 
unto the mount of Olives.’ And Apostles were 
keeping the Passover with our Lord, and the hymn 
they sang was what was called ‘ the Great Hallel,’ 
or song of praise—Psalms 113-118. It was 
the custom of the Jews to sing the first two of 
these psalms before they feasted on the Paschal 
Lamb, and the remaining four afterwards ; and we 
should not feel our Passover was rightly kept unless 
we had joined with the company in the upper 
room, and ended our day of praise with at least a 
part of the Hallel. These most beautiful psalms 
were composed in a time of peace and welfare, 
when Alexander’s conquest was over, and the 
tyranny of Antiochus had not yet begun. The 
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poet speaks only to Israel, but he speaks in a glad 
peaceful tone that recognises no enemies in the 
broad lands beyond his sight. 


From the rising of the sun unto its setting, 
The name of Jehovah is worthy to be praised. 


He looks back upon the past history of his race, 
and finds it just as wonderful as a legend of 
adventure ; an outcast waif raised to the equal 
of princes, a despised drudge chosen for an 
honoured bride. This was the happy condition of 
the nation for perhaps 100 years; as a chapter in 
Isaiah says, it needed not to remember the reproach 
of its widowhood (Is. liv. 4). It was prosperous and 
respected, and among all the cities where they 
went for trade, the Jews won ‘ proselytes’ or 
converts to their own faith. 


PSALM 114. 
When Israel came out of Egypt. 


The 114th is the most regular and stately of all 
the psalms ; it is like a pillared temple, every part 
agreeing in symmetry ; but though regular, it has 
no stiffness, and the verses grow out of each other 
oracefully, as limbs out of a tree. 

This psalm has been chosen for Easter out of the 
Hallels, not only because it belongs, like the rest 
of them, to the Passover festivities of our Lord’s 
time, but also because the Exodus was a fore- 
shadowing of Easter. Israel went down into the 
gulf of the sea, choosing drowning rather than 
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slavery, and came out a new people. Our Lord 
descended into the abode of the dead, and rose the 
first-born of a new creation; so that to us the 
story of the Red Sea is always a reminder, not only 
of the new birth of Gon’s ancient people, but of our 
entrance into higher life through His Life which 
we are all called to share. 


PSALM 115. 


Not unto us, O Lorp, not unto us, but unto Thy Name 
give the praise. 

Psalm 115 is a hymn of Temple worship, and 
represents a service there, though at festival-time 
it was used in private households as well. 

It begins with eight verses which seem to have 
come down from Babylonian days, when the 
nation was struggling to keep free from idolatry. 
The five verses about the folly of idols, which 
come again in the 135th Psalm (* They have eyes 
and see not,’ &c.), sound like an echo from two 
passages in Isaiah and Jeremiah, holding up the 
image-makers ‘to. scorn (Is. xliv. 9, and Jer. 
x. 3-5). This hymn had sung the triumph of the 
true faith over Bel and Nebo ; it is used again to 
sing victory over the Greek Zeus, whose altar was 
actually raised upon the brazen altar where the 
saintly Ezra, long before, had sacrificed to Gon. 

Then follows a Temple-chant of praise, divided 
like a litany between priests and people. The 
priests’ part: ‘ But thou, house of Israel,’ &c., 
is in the second person, while the answer of the 
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congregation, three times repeated, is in the 
third : ‘ He is our help and our shield.’ 

‘Ye that fear the Lorp’ is the title of a set 
of worshippers distinguished from the ‘ house of 
Israel "—it means the great body of ‘ proselytes,’ 
converted from pagan religions, who had joined 
themselves to Gop’s people. 

Verse. 17 has two lines which come most strangely, 
when we remember that the Jews of the Macca- 
bean time had begun to believe in an actual 
resurrection of the dead. ‘ The dead, praise not 
Thee, O Lorn,’ sounds like an echo from the days 
of Babylon; its meaning here must be that of a 
warning that now, while men have life and voice, 
is the time to use both in acts of worship. 


PSALM 116. 


Iam well pleased : that the Lorp hath heard the voice 
of my prayer. 

The 116th Psalm is a thanksgiving of Israel, 
the son of Gop’s handmaid, Zion, for deliverance 
from attacks on its national life. The psalmist 
takes the grand words of the 18th Psalm (the 
Bible version begins‘ I love the Lorn’), and adds 
his own music to them. 

In verse 4 ‘I shall find trouble—I will call ’ 
means (as in the 3rd Psalm) ‘ whenever I find 
trouble, I will call,’ &c.; indeed it is given ‘ | 
found trouble, I called’ on another page of the 
Prayer Book. The words ‘therefore on the 
Name of the Lorp do I call’ are a refrain coming 
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four times over (verses 2, 4, 12, 15), and perhaps 
more often when the psalm was first written. 

“Turn again unto thy rest, O my soul’ is a 
beautiful expression which seems to mean that 
Gop Himself is the resting-place of His people. 
| The puzzling verse 10, ‘ I believed, and therefore 
will I speak ’ (given as two verses in the Bible), is 
not taken from any other psalm that might throw 
light upon it, though its last words recall Psalm 
62: ‘men of low degree are vanity, and men of 
high degree are a lie.’ It is quoted by St. Paul, 
as an instance of unshaken firmness (2 Cor. iv. 13), 
and it seems to mean: ‘ My belief in Gop is firm, 
and so I will be bold to tell of the things that 
attacked and shook it; it wavered when I was 
afflicted by Him, and it wavered, too, when all my 
neighbours proved deceitful, but it has withstood 
these shocks.’ 

How do we ‘ reward’ or ‘ repay’ Gop for His 
kindness when we ‘ receive’ a cup of the wine 
of salvation ? 

The Jews were not afraid of being called selfish 
or self-indulgent when they feasted * before Gon.’ 
They went to Him as grateful guests, and knew 
that devotion of the spirit carried their offerings 
up to Him, when they ate and drank in His 
festal service. 

PSALM 117. 


praise the Lorn, all ye heathen. 


This little fragment, which stands in the 
Psalter as Psalm 117, has its own distinct 
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message even in the compass of the four lines 
that compose it. 

‘Praise Jehovah, all ye nations’ is a clear 
missionary call to the peoples outside the Holy 
Land. 

As trade and business drove the Jews further 
afield, into contact with nations their forefathers 
had never heard of, it seemed as though the very 
arch of the heavens grew broader, 


And all creation widened on man’s view. 


But instead of ‘losing Gop’ in that world which 
was so much larger than they had thought it, 
Tsrael’s beliefs about Him grew wider and deeper 
too. The leading thought of the older psalms was 
*‘ Jehovah is my helper’; the leading thought of 
this period is ‘Gop is greatly to be had in 
reverence, not only in His chosen territory, but 
in all the lands He had made known to men. 


MACCABAZAN PSALMS. 


44, 74. 79 (parts). 94. 118. 33. 71. 189. 


(200-100 B.c.) 


LAST HALLELS. 


135. 136. 146. 147. 149. 148. 150. 


PSALM 44. 
We have heard with our ears. 


THE psalms, like the Jews themselves, were 
‘tried’ or smelted in the fire of persecution ; and 
the gold that comes down to us out of that furnace 
bears the mark of the time when it was minted. 
It was now that that terrible psalm was written 
which forms part of the 109th. The 44th 
Psalm (‘We have heard with our ears’) and 
the 94th ((O Lorp God, to whom vengeance 
belongeth ’) were written, or perhaps arranged 
and re-written now,—the first, in the lowest depth 
of misery (‘ Thou lettest us be eaten up. like 
sheep ’), the other, rising out of it by degrees, 
The 129th Psalm, too, among the Pilgrim Songs, 
tells of the struggle upwards into freedom, and 
so does the second part of Psalm 102 (‘it is 
time that Thou have mercy upon Zion—yea, 
the time is come’). Psalm 139 (‘O Lorp, 
Thou hast searched me out’) shows the heathen 
still powerful. Psalm 118 (‘ O give thanks unto 
the Lorp’) celebrates the greatest victory of 
Judas Maccabeeus (‘ they are extinct even as the 
fire among the thorns’). Psalm 33 (‘ Rejoice 
in the Lorp, ye righteous’) is a hymn of the 
restored Temple-worship, and so is 147 (‘ the 
Lorp doth build up Jerusalem’), which is a 
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companion to it from among the Hallels. The 
149th, another Hallel (‘O sing unto the Lorp a 
new song’), unites its praises with vengeful words 
towards enemies. 

The 44th Psalm (‘ We have heard... our 
fathers have told us’) begins by reciting or telling 
over to Gop His great deeds for His people in 
Joshua’s days. Then the encouragement of the 
past 1s applied to the present—laid on like cooling 
leaves upon a burn or wound, to cover and heal 
it. The next five verses (5-9) sound like the 
Maccabee’s address to his men, before two of his 
most noted battles : 

‘Fear ye not their multitude, neither be ye afraid of 
their onset. . . And now let us cry unto Heaven, if He 
will have us...and all the Gentiles shall know, 
that there is One who redeemeth and saveth Israel’ 
(1 Mace. iv. 8). 

But the 10th verse brings a complete contrast, 
and tells of some crushing defeat: ‘ Thou art 
far off, and puttest us to confusion.’ Is it the 
first check to the Maccabzean forces, when two 
lieutenants of the chief were repulsed in his 
absence (1 Macc. v.55) % or the more terrible 
defeat at Elasa, when Judas himself was slain 2? 

We cannot see clearly among the dust of battle 
and of havoc here, but what seems likely to be 
the true history of the psalm is this. An ancient 
hymn, part mourning and part confidence, had 
been written to console Israel in a time of great 
discouragement—perhaps in the first days of 
exile ; the opening verses, and again the last four, 
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sound like a poem of Jeremiah’s days, sung again 
by the persecuted ‘ godly ones’ of the second 
century B.c. The verses which come between 
(‘Thou lettest us be eaten up like sheep ’—‘ the 
shame of my face is daily before me’) tell of the 
sufferings of this party just before the Maccabsean 
rising, and their fidelity to ‘ the covenant.’ Some 
of these verses are much older than others (* Thou 
makest us to turn our backs upon our enemies 
—Thou sellest Thy people for naught’), and tell 
of faithful Israelites among idol-gods in Babylon 
(yet have we not forgotten Thee’), ages before 
it was required of them to sacrifice to Zeus or 
Dionysus ;! but all were linked together, to form 
the beautiful chain of prayer which the martyrs 
used and we use after them, a chain of heart- 
broken supplication, of faithfulness to the last 
breath, and of confidence even in the moment 
of despair. 


PSALM 74. 
O Gop, wherefore art Thou absent ? 


Two other psalms speak as clearly of the miseries 
of this time as of Nebuchadnezzar’s sack of 
Jerusalem, for which they were first of all written 
—the 74th ((O Gop, wherefore art Thou absent 
from us so long ?’) and the 79th (° The heathen 
are come into Thine inheritance ’). 


1 Daniel xi. 31. 
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We took these among the songs of exile, but we 
must notice now how much they have to tell of 
things that happened in the Syrian time. 

All the first part of Psalm 74 is filled 
with words and phrases which come from the 
persecution of Antiochus; most clearly of all, 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th verses tell how he profaned 
and desecrated the Temple. 

‘Thine adversaries roar in the midst of Thy 
congregations ’; even after Judas had won many 
victories, and restored the Temple, an‘ adversary ’ 
was strong enough to behave thus: 


And after these things Nicanor went up to Mount 
Sion: and there came some of the priests out of the 
sanctuary, and some of the elders of the people, to salute 
him peaceably, and to show him the whole burnt sacrifice 
that was being offered for the king. And he mocked 
them, and laughed at them, and entreated them shame- 
fully, and spake haughtily, and sware in a rage, saying, 
‘Unless Judas and his army be now delivered into my 
hands, it shall_be that, if I come again in peace, I will 
burn up this house.’ And he went out in a great rage. 


- PSALM 79. 
O Gop, the heathen are come into Thine inheritance. 


The other psalm is quoted in the story itself. 
The first chapter of 1 Macc. takes verse 3 into its 
description of the barbarities practised before the 
nation revolted, and the 7th chapter quotes them 
in telling of the massacre of sixty men in time of 
peace. It is not so much a psalm of the times of 
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exile—though it does tell of them—as a psalm of 
the great desecration, weaving its music round 
the old melody which came from Jeremiah’s 
days. 

Most of the melancholy expressions are quite 
simple: the ‘imprecation’ or prayer against 
enemies (verse 6) is of the kind so well known 
in that cruel time; but the 5th verse may give 
difficulty : 


& How long, O Lorp ? wilt Thou be angry for ever ? 
Will Thy jealousy burn like fire ? 
This is even more difficult than the same verse 
as it comes in Psalm 89 (45) : 


Shall Thy hot wrath burn like fire ? 


How are we to think of God as jealous? The 
feeling of the ‘ godly’ Jews, when butchered and 
ul-treated for their faith, was that they had 
offered to God not a pure but a debased 
worship. He claimed their whole heart or their 
whole devotion, and they had given Him part. 
For this their conscience reproached them, and 
for this they repented, and confessed that they 
had deserved the heavy stroke of His hand. This 
is the meaning of the difficult Bible word ‘ jealous,’ 
and the word often used now, ‘ exclusive —both so 
hard to understand when spoken of God. But 
the thought is not so hard to grasp as to find 
words for; the pure-minded among the Jews 
grasped it fully, and through their sufferings they 
served Him with a ‘ wholeness’ or ‘ integrity’ of 

bs) 
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devotion which is like a noble beacon set as a 
guide to us. 

Other verses in the psalms of this date will come 
to our mind: the last part of the long ballad or 
chronicle 89, beginning at ‘ Lorp, how long wilt 
Thou hide Thyself?’; the end of Psalm 81 
(‘ The haters of the Lorp should submit themselves 
unto Him’); the sorrowful description of the 
ruined vineyard in Psalm 80 (‘ It is burnt with 
fire, it is cut down: they shall perish at the 
rebuke of Thy countenance’). Psalm 69 has 
some verses of terrible vengeance, which no doubt 
were prayed or sung with zeal by the men who 
suffered in those days; but what they added 
to it was the pair of cheerful, trustful verses 
towards the end: ‘The humble shall consider 
this and be glad. . . . The Lorp heareth the poor, 
and despiseth not His prisoners.’ 


PSALM 94. 
O Lorp God, to whom vengeance belongeth. 


The 94th Psalm is another from the same 
period—the last cry of oppressed Israel, before 
he turns and springs on his tormentor. Several 
of the verses speak of troubles which come again and 
again in every time of bad government—proud 
boasting, murder of the widow and the stranger ; 
but the four verses beginning ‘Take heed, ye 
unwise ’—the appeal to the hearers to understand, 
and the reproach that they are ‘ brutish’ in their 
thoughtlessness, belong to a time when knowledge 
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was beginning to be sought as the greatest earthly 
good, and the praises of wisdom were being 
sounded, both in Jerusalem and Alexandria. 

The next four verses, ‘ Blessed is the man 
whom Thou chastenest, O Lorn,’ are most wonder- 
ful for the way in which they recognise the hand 
of God in the darkest troubles, and teach that 
even injustice and tyranny are really a wholesome 
discipline from Him. In the 13th verse, ‘ patience 
in adversity ’ should be ‘ rest from adversity,’ as in 
the Revised Version of the Bible. In verse 15, 
however, it is the Prayer Book that gives the 
truest picture : 


Until Righteousness turn again unto judgment, 
All such as are true in heart shall follow it. 


Righteousness, says the psalmist, has left the 
place of judgment in despair, as a Greek poet said 
that she had left the earth; but she is to return 
again, and all the true-hearted will follow in 
procession, as she seats herself once more upon 
the throne. 

Now come four verses which sound like a call 
to the standard of Judas Maccabzeus: ‘ Who will 
rise up with me against the wicked?’ The 17th 
verse is the constant refrain or burden of all his 
thoughts : “ If the Lorp had not helped me.’ 

Verse 18, ‘ my foot hath slipped,’ tells of a recent 
check that was nearly a defeat ; and verse 19, ‘in 
the multitude of the sorrows,’ of the overwhelm- 
ing crowd of worries that must crush the heart of 
a commander—especially a leader of revolt. 

s 2 
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Verse 20 is best given in the Revised Version : 


Shall the throne of wickedness have fellowship with. Thee, 
Which frameth mischief by statute ? 


_ The civil government at Antioch is clearly 
painted here, with its iniquitous statutes ordering 
cruel penalties for acts of worship. But Gop’s 
servants felt sure He could not be in alliance with 
it; and so the confident hope with which the 
psalm ends is not based on skill or courage (for 
the advantage drawn from them might pass to 
the other side), but on the real rightness of His 
cause, which could never be altered. 


PSALM 118. 
O give thanks unto the Lorp. 


The 118th is one of the happiest psalms in 
all the Psalter; the whole hymn is such a shout 
of thankfulness and praise, that it seems as though 
made for the greatest of all our feasts. It was 
written in a time of unequalled joy and triumph ; 
this is how it is explained. It is the time of 
Judas Maccabeeus (166 B.c.). The crowning 
victory has been won, and the Temple is to be 
dedicated anew. In the streets of Jerusalem a 
great procession passes, and the leader calls upon 
three sets of worshippers to speak—first on all 
true-born Israelites, then the priests, lastly any 
who fear Israel’s Gop, and the chorus responds : 

For His kindness endureth for ever. 


Then a solo voice proclaims Gop’s deliverance of 
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the people from their ‘ straits,’ and their confidence 
in Him (verse 10). 

The leader calls to mind the multitude of the 
enemies (verses 10, 11, 12), and each time he 
speaks the chorus responds, ‘ In the name of the 
Lorp will I destroy them.’ The leader bids them 
hearken to the shouts of victory: ‘Hark! a 
voice of joy and health in the dwellings of the 
righteous’ (verse 15); and the chorus responds 
that it is due to the right hand of the Lorp. Then 
the procession reaches the Temple (verse 19), and 
calls aloud for the gates to be opened. A priest 
within replies that only the righteous may enter 
there (verse 20). Now the chorus give their 
great piece of news: Zion, thrown down in ruin, 
had been built again into a noble temple; the 
builders of an all-Greek empire had rejected her, 
but their reckonings were set at naught by her 
unlooked-for restoration. She had been refused 
by the nations, and had become the head-stone 
of the new state. Those within the sanctuary 
thunder forth the confession that this must indeed 
be the work of the Lorp. ‘The people shout aloud 
that this great day is a feast of Gon’s own making 
(verse 24), and are answered by the priestly blessing 
from within the Temple. 

After this comes a line which looks simple, 
but is not so really : ‘ Bind the sacrifice with cords, 
yea, even unto the horns of the altar.’ But there 
are no commands in Exodus or Leviticus to bind 
a sacrifice with cords; and the animal is laid on 
the altar, not tied to its horns. The line which 
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is translated ‘ Bind the sacrifice with cords’ 
may also mean ‘ Begin the festival with leafy 
boughs’; and if this is the right meaning, it 
shows us a procession connected with the Feast 
of Tabernacles, in which worshippers bring their 
branches into the Temple before they twine them 
into Booths, as they had done since the days of 
Nehemiah (Neh. vii. 17). 


PSALM 33. 
Rejoice in the Lorn, O ye righteous. 


The 33rd Psalm (used for festivals of martyrs) 
is another joyful hymn of Temple-worship, with 
verses telling of victories lately gained. It belongs 
to the happy times which now began for Jerusalem 
and lasted, not without troubles, but without © 
humiliation, for about 100 years. 

First come three verses of directions for the 
service (‘Rejoice in the Lorp’; ‘ Praise the Lorp 
with the harp’; ‘Sing unto the Lorp a new song’), 
then two of general praise to Gop ; after this, four 
verses telling of creation (‘ By the word of the 
Lorp were the heavens made’), and then one of 
history—the delightful, triumphant history of 
the last few years. 

“The Lorp bringeth the counsel of the nations 
to nought ’—Greek generals laid their plans, but 
in the providence of Gop their own jealousies and 
divisions brought these schemes to nothing. At 
verse 15 the army of Antiochus or Demetrius is 
described (‘ the multitude of an host’), in verse 
16 their cavalry (‘a horse is a vain thing’), and 
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in verse 18 (‘ to feed them in time of dearth ’) the 
famine which increased the Israelites’ dangers 
(1 Mace. vi. 49). In verse 10, the Prayer Book 
has a line which is not in the Bible versions: ‘ and 
casteth out the counsels of princes.’ 

The 19th verse (20th in the Revised Bible) uses 
the terms of praise which make the refrain or 
chorus of Psalm 115: 


He is our help and our shield ; 


and then the psalm ends with the words which 
are known in all the world through the Te Deum : 


Let Thy merciful kindness, O Lorp, be upon us, 
Like as we do put our trust in Thee. 


PSALM 71. 
In Thee, O Lor», have I put my trust. 


The 71st Psalm (‘ In Thee, O Lorn, have I put 
my trust’) is nearly all made up of quotations— 
from other psalms for the most part, and also 
from the prophets. Another psalm (‘ Fret not 
thyself’) was called ‘ a string of pearls’; this one is 
rather a string of carved beads, all engraved by 
different artists, some of olive or scented sandal- 
wood, some of agate, jade, or alabaster; ivory here, 
and amber there. But the beads are set in their 
places by a careful hand, and form an ornament 
of great beauty ; while many among them are of 
one artist’s carving, and fit together into a smaller 
chain connected by a single thought. 

This thought is, Israel the teacher ; its life-story 
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taken as a whole, from childhood to old age. 
The little psalm-within-the-psalm begins at verse 
3: ‘ Deliver me, O my Gop, out of the hand of the 
ungodly.’ In the 4th and 5th verses it looks back 
to the feeble infancy of the nation, and in the 
8th onwards, to its grey old age. In verse 6 
(7 in the Bible) it describes Israei’s life-work— 
the reason for which he had been created and 
planted in his land to be ‘ a wonder unto many,’ 
just as Isaiah and his children had been ‘ for 
signs and for wonders’ in King Ahaz’s days 
(Is. vii. 18)—a working model to demonstrate 
Gop’s providence to all beholders. 

Only in this sense does the psalmist say of his 
people, ‘I am become a monster unto many “— 
a sign to show something forth. 

Verse 16 goes back to the thought of the nation 
as an old man who must soon pass away; but 
still he sees a task for him to do, to hand on what 
he has learnt to the next generation, and make sure 
that the memory of it is not lost. Israel the 
teacher of other people, either showing the 
lesson as an ‘ illustration’ does, or telling it, like 
greybeard to a little child; that is the idea which 
runs through these lines. The lesson is a high 
and great one; the over-ruling wisdom of Gon, 
manifested in danger as well as in success. 

That other artist who restrung the beads, 
threaded in amongst them many which suited his 
own day, the day of Syrian persecution, and 
deliverance through the Maccabean victories. 
Some were like old heirlooms, dating from the 
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Babylonian troubles, such as verse 9, which comes 
from Psalm 56: 


They hold all together and keep themselves close, 
And mark my steps, when they lay wait for my soul. 


or verse 18 from Psalm 60: ‘ Thou hast showed 
Thy people heavy things.’ Others were of his 
own carving—the prayer of verse 21: 


Increase Thou my greatness, 
And turn again and comfort me, 


which the Prayer Book translates as a wish 
already granted, and numbers as verse 19; and 
the vow of grateful praise at the end : 


My lips shall greatly rejoice when I sing praises unto Thee, 
And my soul (my whole being) which Thou hast redeemed. 


PSALM 139. 
O Lorp, Thou hast searched me out. 


Of all the poems in the Old Testament, whether 
among psalms or prophets, there is none that ‘ rises 
so high, in its teaching about the Divine Creator, 
as the 139th. 

When the author tells of his own vain efforts to 
get away from the all-seeing Hye, we are reminded 
of Jonah fleeing to Tarshish to escape the heavenly 
command; but there is a difference—Jonah was 
in the wrong and was afraid ; here, it is only that 
the writer explores (like Noah’s dove) the whole 
realm of the natural world ; and finding that there 
is no part of it which Gonp’s presence does not fill, 
he sinks down in comfort and gratitude under the 
shelter of His hand : 
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Behind and before Thou dost watch me, 
And put Thy palm over me. (Verse 4.) 
Four verses towards the end (19-22) tell of 

religious persecution and the wrath it excited 
(‘Wilt Thou not slay the wicked ?’) ; but just as 
the earlier parts of the psalm are loftier and purer 
than most—so this outburst of anger is indignant 
without being savage. But the 21st and 22nd 
verses sound a solemn warning : 


Do not I hate them that hate Thee, 

And loathe them that rise up against Thee ? 
I hate them with the perfection of hatred, 
They are enemies unto me. 

This is the natural temper of all who are ‘ per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake,’ and it is full of 
danger; it makes them persecutors when their 
turn comes to be uppermost. It is in verse 22 
that the secret lies of the mistake which twines 
itself round such lofty feelings, and has often 
misled those who are among the best of Gon’s 
followers : 

Even as though they were mine enemies. 


We need not dwell on the greatness of the 
mistake or the terribleness of its consequences ; 
they will meet us only too often in the world and 
in history ; 1t is enough to set over against these 
lines the teaching of the later Jews: ‘Be ye 
always of the persecuted, not of the persecutors,’ 
and the Christian teaching of such words as these : 

If they who hate the trespass most, 
Yet, when all other love is lost, 


Love the poor smner—marvel not; 
Christ’s mark outwears the rankest blot. 
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PSALM 135. 
O praise the Lorp, laud ye the Name of the Lorp. 


Tn ‘the Great Hallel,’ the ‘ Alleluia’ (which is 
printed in the Bible at the head of Psalms 111 
and 112) comes only four times—-at the beginning 
and end of 113, the end of 116, and of 117; 
one of these is left out, too, in the Prayer Book. 
It stands at the beginning of the 135th Psalm, 
and also at the end, where it really belongs to the 
136th. The five last psalms of the book have it 
at the beginning and end of each. 

We find it hard to avoid a feeling of monotony or 
sameness in the psalms which are all thanksgiving, 
without the change of hght and shade which 
makes the earlier psalms into such interesting 
pictures. But the monotony is chiefly on the 
surface, and disappears when we get beyond the few 
words which serve as refrains or as introductions. 

In reading the 135th and 136th Psalms, one 
thing which strikes us is: Why does the writer 
mention Sihon and Og? Why those two wars 
and conquests, picked out from all the others ? 
‘A quotation from the ancient histories,’ we say, 
‘it is written in Deuteronomy and in Numbers.’ 

But still, what makes him choose this particular 
bit of history, rather than others such as the 
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victories of Joshua over the Canaanites? We 
cannot tell. We do not know whether the scribe 
who copied out these psalms, or the musician who 
arranged them, might have come from a home 
beyond Jordan, perhaps a farm in the rich pastures 
of Bashan; but here we see how little, after all, 
we know about those far-away times. The 
histories in the Bible and Apocrypha are like a 
stream of light falling upon those days, so strong 
and clear that it seems at first as though we saw 
the whole life that was lived in Judea then ; 
but though the ray is bright, the space it falls 
upon is very small, and a thick mist of forgetful- 
ness rests upon all that lies beyond it on either side. 

Except for this, there is not much that is 
indistinct in the two psalms. The 135th is one, 
clearly, that has passed through two or three 
hands, since it contains the passage out of the 
115th Psalm that tells of idols, The oldest part 
of the psalm comes from the peaceful times before 
persecution broke out; these verses (15th to 19th) 
were no doubt put in when the attempt was made 
by the Syrian Greeks to force image-worship on 
the people. 

The verse (14th) that stands just before this 
quotation has more teaching in it than we per- 
ceive in the Prayer Book. It is taken from the 
Song of Moses in Deuteronomy (xxxii. 36), and 
runs thus : 

For the Lorp shall judge His people, 
And repent Himself for His servants ; 


that is, not the thought which some Israelites 
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held, that Gop would always be on His people’s 
side: but the much greater thought which the 
prophets often repeated, that He would judge His 
own people as strictly as any other nation, but yet 
mourn over their faults, and train or discipline 
them through His punishing. 


PSALM 136. 
O give thanks unto the Lorp. 


The 136th Psalm seems at first like a mere 
repetition of the one before it, with the line of 
chorus added ; but it is really a companion rather 
than a shadow of the other. It begins (after the 
Hallelujah) with ‘ Give thanks’ instead of with 
‘ Praise,’ two things which are not the same, 
though near akin to each other. It pauses to 
dwell upon the wonder of created Nature, 
worshipping God in each detail of His power and 
loving care ; and where the first psalm of the pair 
breaks off short, changing into the lines which 
condemn idol-worship, this one goes on to trace 
God’s mercy and thought for His children, ending 
with a picture of the heavenly Father providing 
food for all He has made. 


PSALM 146. 
Praise the Lorp, O my soul. 


Nothing remains now but the last five psalms 
of the Psalter, the Hallelujah chorus which grows 
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like a great wave of song until all creation is 
gathered into it. Two of these psalms, the 
147th and 149th, tell clearly of Maccabeean 
times. The one makes mention of a battle 
lately won by infantry over cavalry (‘ He hath 
no pleasure in the strength of an horse ’), and the 
other, of the way in which the victors hoped to 
push their advantage (‘to be avenged of the 
heathen’); but all five belong to the last three 
or two centuries before Christ : to a period when the 
Temple services were rendered with elaborate care, 
and frequented with joy by throngs of believers. 
Psalm 146 (‘ while I live will I praise the 

Lorp ’) gives a brilliant picture of hfe in Jerusalem 
under the high-priests, written perhaps about 
280 B.c., and true at many other times as well. 
The little nation, almost or entirely self-governing, 
is inclined to make alliances, and to balance one 
powerful neighbour against another,—much as it 
had done in Isaiah’s time, when it always tried 
to play off Egypt against Assyria, and got crushed 
between the two. Hgyptis still the attraction, and 
Assyria, shrunk down to ‘ Syria,’ is the power 
disliked and dreaded. The poet counsels it not 
to rest on such friendships, which may be broken 
any day, by the death of a king or minister; like 
Isaiah, he entreats it to rest upon God and His Law 
only. 

Trust not in princes [the nobles of a court], 

In a son of mankind who can have no victory [a 

king of Egypt or Syria] ; 
For he returneth to the ground ; 
All his thoughts perish. 
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Happy, he, whose is the God of Jacob, 
Whose hope rests upon the Lorp his God, 
Maker of heaven and earth, 

Who keepeth faithfulness for ever. 

Then he counts over the various forms of happi- 
ness in Zion—justice for the oppressed, sight for 
the blind (no doubt he means teaching for the 
ignorant), and especially, support for families un- 
provided for, and for the sojourner who had taken 
refuge within the walls. 

It is a lovely vision of what life was among 
a small community not corrupted by riches, nor 
brutalised by warfare ; and it was the ideal which 
the Jews aimed at, whenever foreign rulers allowed 
them a breathing-time of peace. 


PSALM 147. 
O praise the Lorp. 


Psalm 147 (‘ A joyful and pleasant thing it is 
to be thankful’) is a thanksgiving specially called 
forth by the re-building of Jerusalem (verse 2) and 
her fortifications (verse 13), either in the year 164, 
or else under Simon Maccabzeus after 142. The 
10th verse commemorates a defeat of the Syrian 
army with its horse and infantry, perhaps Judas’s 
ereat victory at Beth-zur, or that of his two 
nephews at Modin twenty years later. 

Verse 2 (‘ the Lorp doth gather together the out- 
casts of Israel’) tells how Judas brought back a 
number of families from beyond Jordan, and 
planted them safely in or near the city. 
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Verse 3 is more exactly translated in the Bible : 


He healeth the broken in heart, 
And bindeth up their wounds. 


The author of this psalm, like the one who wrote 
the 136th, takes a special pleasure in the thought 
of creation, and instead of feeling terrified by its 
vastness, he makes an act of worship out of the 
mention of each detail of Gop’s power. All the 
splendour of creation has been displayed before 
the eyes of every nation—before ‘the just and 
the unjust,’ as our Lord taught—but the eift 
treasured up for Israel is the Holy Law, a gift 
which raises them above the heathen, not in a 
temper of pride, but of a warm gratitude which 
holds them close to Gop. 


PSALM 149. 
O sing unto the Lorp a new song, 


The companion to this psalm is the 149th; 
Psalm 148 pairs best with the 150th. ‘O sing 
unto the Lorp a new song’ is ringing with a 
recent victory ; indeed, it describes the warriors 
singing in the Temple with their swords still in 
their hands. 

The line, ‘ let them sing for joy upon their beds,’ 
pictures the mood of triumph and jubilation 
which lasts on after victory, so that praises burst 
forth at all moments, especiaily when men lie down 
to rest feeling that they need not fear a sudden 
alarm or unwelcome réveillé, But the word 
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“beds * may perhaps be a mistake of one letter for 
the word which should be ‘ tabernacle’; and if 
this is so, the psalm gives a most vivid scene in 
the Temple itself, the sons of Zion flocking up 
to join in procession for the sacred dance; the 
orchestra, the shouts of praise, the clashing of 
swords which sound the interlude; then outside 
in the city, a ‘ triumph’ over the conquered foes 
—their nobles, and the representative of their 
king, bound like common criminals. 

The last verse claims that this vengeance is a 
judgment decreed in the sacred books : 

“To execute upon the nations the judgment 
written, is an honour forall His saints.’ 


PSALM 148. 
O praise the Lorp of Heaven. 


The 148th Psalm calls for praise from the 
universe to its furthest bound; the 150th, on the 
other hand, invites the praise of Gop’s servants 
gathered in His house. The one throws out its 
appeal far and wide; the other presses its invita- 
tion home to the depth of the heart, strong and 
fervent. 

Psalm 148 has some points of likeness to 
the Song of the Three Children, but the steps or 
gradations of its thought are more carefully ordered. 
The Benedicite seems to wander at will among 
the objects of Nature; but in this hymn the 
claim for worship is like an army advancing from 
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the most distant stars, and gradually closing in 
upon man’s soul, until that independent fortress 
surrenders and joins in the shout of loyal homage. 

First, angels from the heavens, then ‘ the host,’ 
that title in old days for the stars, and in later 
days for the spirits that were believed to guide 
them; then the lights of day and night, and next 
the clouds and source of rain. 

How strange it seems to us to couple stars and 
clouds together, as though they were not much 
further apart than clouds and earth; and yet 
these psalmists, who saw so deeply into things 
of the heart and mind, knew no more than their 
eyes could tell them about the wonders of the 
heavens. To them, the sun and stars moved 
between a cloudy firmament and a vault of blue 
or of darkness fixed behind them. This verse is 
one of those things which shows us with a sudden 
flash how small man’s knowledge was ; and reminds 
us that our knowledge, too, is doubtless very 
little in comparison with our ignorance. 

Then from the clouds to the earth, its watery 
hollows first, with ‘dragons,’ their unknown 
inhabitants, and next the birds and beasts which 
filled so large a place in the Israelites’ thoughts— 
tame things cherished and cared for, wild things 
admired but feared too. 

That old expression ‘the horn’ takes our 
thoughts back to the earliest songs of the Bible 
(1 Sam. nu; Psalm 18), and to the days when 
wild creatures were common in the land of Canaan, 
when there was no better way of describing the 
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nation’s strength and prewess than to liken it 
to the antelope or wild ox that grazed over the 
unpeopled hills. 


PSALM 150. 
O praise Gop in His holiness. 


- The Jewish poet, scribe, or musician who arranged 
our Book of Psalms, had a splendid instinct for 
choosing out that which was finest for the con- 
clusion of his work. 

What a great hour it must have been in his life 
when the 150 psalms were all chosen, written out 
and set in order, as the worthiest offering he 
could make for the worship of Gop. 

Often we cannot understand what it was that 
guided him in placing his hymns side by side; 
old and new, joyful and despondent, sometimes 
contrasts and sometimes companions. No doubt 
he had some plan which we cannot guess, because 
we do not know the order of the services in 
Temple and synagogue for which the psalms were 
wanted. But we admire the spirit which began 
his book with ‘ Blessed ’ and ended it with ‘ Praise.’ 
Nothing could have been chosen more lovely than 
this psalm as ending, a prolonged Alleluia through 
all its six verses, free from a single note of ill-will 
or retaliation, and determined to extend the 
ranks of worshippers far beyond the Jews. To 
praise Gop for His mighty acts, by which we 
benefit, is good ; to praise Him for His surpassing 
greatness, whether it benefits us or not, is higher 
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and better. It is the kind of praise we offer in our 
most sacred service, when we sing “ We give thanks 
to Thee for Thy great glory’; and as this is the 
highest point to which human praise can climb, it 
is the point at which the Psalter ends—worship 
without thought of self, worship of nothing save 
Gop’s perfect goodness. 


We have now gone through the 150 psalms, 
trying to learn from each one what it has to tell 
us of the men who sang and used it in the times 
from which it came. 

And now the question comes up again, what use 
are they to us? how far do they help us, or are 
they in any way a hindrance to our prayers and 
our thoughts ? 

They will certainly be a hindrance, if they are to 
us a mere form and nothing more; they will get 
between the words we use and the things we mean, 
and clog them hke dust in a musical instrument, 
which spoils its clear tone. 

On the other hand, the more we find out what 
they have meant on the lips of others who used 
them before us, the clearer will be the sound with 
which they will voice our own thoughts in the 
language of prayer and praise. 

We may well apply to the psalms that saying of 
St. Paul, in which he compares the words spoken 
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in church to the music of wind and stringed 
instruments (1 Cor. xiv. 7) : 


Even things without life, giving a voice, whether pipe 
or harp, if they give not a distinction in the sounds, how 
shall it be known what is piped or harped?... So 
also ye, unless ye utter by the tongue speech easy to be 
understood, how shall it be known what is spoken ? for 
ye will be speaking into the air. There are, it may be, so 
many kinds of voices in the world, and no kind is without 
signification. .. . Whatisit then? I will pray with the 
spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also: I will 
sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the understanding 


also. 


This alone, perhaps, would be a sufficient reason 
for doing our best to master the instrument we 
use, and to understand what the psalms really 
meant, instead of being content with putting our 
own meanings into them. 

But we may put our own meanings into them 
too. They are given us to use in our everyday 
troubles and worries, not to wait till we are 
in danger to life and limb; and their words of 
thanksgiving often rise to Christian lips in events 
very different from those which called them forth. 
For instance, it is told of those noble Englishmen 
who put an end to British slavery, that when 
the Act had at last passed through Parliament 
they exclaimed, ‘ Are we not like unto those that 
dream ? is not our mouth filled with laughter and 
our tongue with joy 2?’ 

There is only one thing to beware of, that 
we do not magnify the little rubs and disagreeables 
we meet with by calling them ‘ persecutions’ ; 
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and that we do not go back to the standard of the 
early Israelites, by hating our enemies instead of 
hating the evil that is in ourselves. 

The best thing of all, perhaps, that the psalms 
do for us is this—they give us fresh friends to go 
to church with. Times come to us when the 
service of Gop seems wearisome, and the glorious 
forms of public worship feel dry, worn-out, and 
distasteful ; the walls of our parish church seem 
only to shut out the free air and sky, and give us 
no shelter from storm or temptation. At such 
moments we can travel far away in thought 
from the place, or the sounds, which weary and 
oppress us, and we can join with one or other of 
those companies of old, who sang as they feasted 
their eyes on the distant walls of Zion. It is 
the third evening of the month; we can be away 
with David in the holes and fastnesses where he 
hid so long; we can listen to him in his old age, 
singing the tale of his former exploits, among those 
mighty men of his, with their carefully graded 
ranks of honour. 

Or it is the eleventh evening ; we are sheltering 
in the unwalled city, among the exiles of the 
Return, longing for some leader such as Nehemiah 
turned out to be, who will drive back the 
marauders and ‘ work our desire upon our enemies.’ 
Or we may be tired of Palestine, with its petty 
wars and quarrelsome divisions; then we can take 
flight to the wide plains of Babylonia, crowded 
with towns whose ruins now appear above the 
sand, and join some writer of those psalms of 
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Asaph, listening as he questions and ponders the 
great problems of man and his fate on earth. 

The poet who was driven away among the 
first exiles said with bitter regret : 


I went with the multitude and brought them forth into 
the house of Gop. 


‘The multitude ’ was few in number, compared 
with the many millions whom the psalms have led 
in worship since. As their writers look back now 
to earth from the place of rest, they must be 
comforted to see how many, both of Jews and 
Christians, they have brought into Gop’s house 
‘in the voice of praise-and thanksgiving’; and 
how the beautiful vow, ‘I will go unto the altar 
of Gop,’ is used each week by hosts on hosts of 
worshippers as they prepare to meet Gop at His 
Holy Feast. 
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